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TA-T‘SIN-KUO 


BY E. BRETSCHNEIDER. M. D. 


Some time ago Mr. Phillips made 
his début as a geographical critic 
in Notes and Queries, with an-article 
in which he seeks to prove that by 
the country of Possi is to be under- 
stood Sumatra and not Persia, as 
usually supposed. No one has taken 
the trouble to refute his paper. A 
few ironical remarks from the read- 
ers of Notes and Queries were the 
only oy. Now Mr. Phillips tries 


in asimilar manner to solve a geo- 


| problem in the RrecorpEr, 


is article upon “Tarsa” in the 
April No. concludes with the words: 

“T would advance, that the Pala- 
ces described in the account of Ta- 
t‘sin, as known to China in the Han 
Dynasty, apply to some large city 
of the plain, perhaps to Nineveh or 
even Babylon, the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 


‘| excelleney.” 


Probably this time also, no one 
will think it worth while to refute 
his assertion. I take the liberty, there- 
fore, of making a short reply to pre- 
vent European savanés from forming 
an unfavourable opinion of the 
scientific culture of the readers of 
the Recorper. 

Mr. Philips shews by his state- 
ment that he has neither read the 
history of Nineveh and Babylon, 


knows, nor the article Ta-t‘sin in 
Chinese history. It is well known 


that Babylon was destroyed before 
the time of Alexander the great, and 
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Nineveh much earlier in the year 
604 B. C. Herodotus, who visited 
the place 200 years later, found only 
_heaps of ruins. . The Chinese, how- 


ever, have known the country of} A. D 


Ta-t‘sin, only since 80 A. D. I can- 
not here enter into a translation of 
the bulky articles in the later Han 
history (25-221 A. ao and other dy- 
nastic histories on Ta-t‘sin. It has 
already been the subject of frequent 
learned researches in Europe, and 
_seholars agree in identifying Ta-t‘sin 
with ancient Rome. I will merely 
adduce a few important points in 
proof. 

In the history of the later Han 


Ge, Chap. 118, the article 
a-t‘sin begins in the following 
manner : 
or 
also called py 
because the country lies to the West 
beyond the sea.” I would ask Mr. 
Phillips how this passage is to be 
interpreted? What sea must be 
‘crossed in order to reach Nineveh 
from China? The Chinese Author 
says further: From 4 An-si 
(the ancient country of the Parthians 
to the South of the Caspian Sea and 
stretching still further West) Ta-t‘sin 
is reached by land, by travelling 
round the Northern shore of the sea. 
Here we have referred to, either the 
oing round the Mediterranean 
through Asia minor, or round the 


Black Sea through the Caucasus. 


Further, there is mentioned a long 
bridge of 100 li, across which the 
Northern side can be reached. This 
is probably a distorted view of the 
Bosphorus. The mention of an Em- 
bassy of the Ruler of Ta-t‘sin, by 
name 4 ZX An-tun, which in the 
year 166 A. D. came to China, by 
sea, by way of J fg ji-nan (Tun- 
kin), is too well known a fact to re- 
quire that I should speak further 
eoncerning it. It has up to this 


time never occurred to any scholar 
to consider An-tun other than the 
Roman Emperor Artoninus philoso- 
phus (Marcus Aurelius) 160-180 

Mr. Phillips says further : | 

“The theory advanced by ‘the 
writer of an article in the Chinese 
Repository that the description of 
its Palaces is applicable to Rome 
will be found untenable.” In the 
Chinese text it is said: the Residence 
of Ta-t‘sin is surrounded by a stone 
wall, 100 liin cireuit. The Ruler 
has five magnificent palaces in the 
city. The columns of the palaces 
are of IK Shui-tsing (Rock crys- 
tal). The writer inthe Chinese Repos- 
itory, quoted by Mr. Phillips, says, 
that the walls are of a vitreous 
matter. A more minute description 
of the palaces in Rome is found 
neither in the history of the Han, 
nor inthe Chinese Repository. It 


is clear that the columns of rock . 


crystal are a Chinese exaggeration. 
Does Mr. Phillips believe that there 
were columns of rock crystal in the 
alaces of Babylon and Nineveh? 
ask why this short description does 
not with the palaces of Rome? 
Has Mr. Phillips never read of the 
seven hills of Rome upon which 
picturesque ruins of the Imperial 
palaces are still to be seen ? | 
In the History of the Northern 
Dynasties, Pei-shi, Chap. 97, 
Ta-t‘sin is also called 4 4K An- 
tu. Wedo not require to consider 
this as anerror, for we find very 
frequently that the Chinese use the 
name ofthe ruler to designate the 
whole country. It is further said 
in Pei-shi: Pa-tisin lies between 
two seas: The sea in one place runs 
into the mainland forming a bay 


like the 
Chili). Ta-t‘sin (the Residence), lies 
to the East of this bay. Does not 


this description (in the fourth or 
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fifth century) agree completely with 
Italy ? 

says finally: “ Ta- 
t‘sin is usually translated by Syria 
or Palestine.” Such an idea never 
entered into the minds of European 
savants. Mr. Wylie in his transla- 
tion of the Nestorian tablet of Sing- 
an-fu assumes Ta-t‘sin, which occurs 
in that inscription, to be Syria. He 
is quite right. But his assumption 
does not exclude the fact that the 
Roman Ewpire was called Ta-t‘sin 
by the Chinese. Syria at that time 
formed part of the Roman Empire 
and here the part may be taken for 
the whole. To assert that by Ta- 
t‘sin, Syria is to be understood, 


would be as great a mistake as to 


say that England lies on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

Iclose this short reply with one 
advice to Mr. Phillips, as a basis 
for his future historical and geography 
ical studies, that he should pur- 
chase a handbook of universal histo- 


"tae is at present a remarkable 
reforming spirit pervading the minds 
of our European literati in China; 
one denies the Newtonian laws and 
seeks to change the figure of the 


earth, while an other wishes to over- 


throw universal history. 
Prxine, 4th May, 1870. 


TEN YEARS OF MISSIONARY LIFE 
IN AMOY. | 
( Concluded. ) 


BY THE REV. W. 8. SWANSON. 


The object of this paper is not to give 
detailed of work in Amoy 
subsequently to the year 1860, though that 
would furnish a very interesting chapter of 
modern Church History. Our next step will 
be to state the present aspect of matters here, 


and thence will appear the real advance made. 


One coming to Amoy in 1870 would, on 
careful inquiry, find the whole aspect of 
things very considerably changed. The same 


three missionary bodies would be found at | 


work, and a very considerable sprinkling of 
the same men as were to be seen here in 1860. 
But in the meantime he would discover that 
most material advance, and advance exceed- 


ingly visible to any one caring or wishing to’ 


see it, had been made in every part of the 
field, and in every department of the work. 
In the city itself there are now four large 
congregations, two of them with native 
pastors already ordained and entirely support- 
ed by native contributions, and the other two 
with pastors-elect. In the Eastern Suburbs 
of Amoy there is also a small congregation. 
Besides these, in the landward part of the 
island, there are two congregations, united 
under one session. The old congregations 
have advanced in numbers, and have risen, 
some of them to be entirely self-supporting, 
and these others have been added. 

_ Passing over to the mainland, the progress 


is still more marked. You can hardly ge 


anywhere, north, south, east, or west, wi 
out falling in with Christian Churches. ‘To 
the North-east the work has spread on most 
rapidly. The first foot-hold in this region 
was got at Anhai, a town of considerable 
importance about 40 miles distant from 
Amoy, and 20 miles from the large Fu-city 
of Chin-chew. But Chin-chew itself has now 
ot a = and a nucleus of Christians has 
en gathered there. And beyond Chin- 
chew the work has spread for more than 20 
miles. In these quarters there are now nine 
stations; and the work is already, almost 


touching that of the Fuh-chau missions. It . 


has reached a point more than 70 miles from 
Amoy, and not asingle one of the stations 
along this line existed ten years ago. In 
fact one can now travel from Amoy to Fuh- 
chau by land, resting each night by the way 
at a mission station. 

Following down the country you come to 
the stations directly north from p soon and in 
the Tong-an district—and here there are at 

resent nine stations—not one of which had 
on opened, ten years ago. To the west 
there are six stations, two of which are in 
the Fu-city of Chang-chew, and one, nearl 


| 70 miles distant from Amoy. To the So 


and South-west there are now eleven stations, 
some of which are over 60 miles distant from 
Amoy. The work then has almost thus sur- 
rounded the centre, and the radius of the 
circle thus formed is very nearly 70 miles. 
From a point then 70 miles to the north- 
east of Amoy, one might commence, and fol- 
lowing down the country, and at about that 
distance from Amoy, he would pass through 


a chain of missionary stations, and ere he had © 


got to the last on the Southern side within 
two days’ journey of the nearest Swatow 
station, he would have travelled over 140 


miles. When I look back to the state of 
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matters in 1860, and when I remember how 
most remarkably this work has gone on ad- 
vancing—when I think that now we are 
quietly settled down, and at work in places 
‘which ten years ago we could hardly dare 
approach, I cannot but thank God and take 
courage. The whole region around us is 
being occupied by our outposts: we have 
still an immense work before us; indeed the 
mass seems to grow in bulk as we make our 
indentations on its surface; but we are at it 
now, and our first steps are just so many 
vantage places for the future. I must now 
complete the circle round Amoy by addin 
the work in the South-east, I mean the wor 
in the island of Formosa, for it too is an off- 
shoot from Amoy. In the meantime, the 
membership of the church (exclusive of 
Formosa) has increased to over 1300 adults 
in full communion, and were I to extend my 
range somewhat ani add adherents and can- 
didates this number might have to be at least 
tripled. 

Hitherto we have been dealing principally 
with the extension of the work and that on 
two sides, its spread over the country, and 
the actual numbers brought into the church. 
But here a question comes; it is sure to be 
asked; and an honest straight forward 
answer should be given to it. What stuff 
are these church-members made of P What 
evidence have you of the stability and 
vitality of the work? A complete answer 
to such questions can only be given by a 
whole history of the work in its details. 
Within my present limits that is impossible— 
but there are some general facts that may 
be stated, sufficient I think, to satisfy ever 
candid and honest questioner. The churc 
is making progress in self-support. ‘i'he na- 
tive contributions are more than keeping 

with the extension of our operations. 
Past year more than $1,700 were contributed 
by the Chinese for the support of ordinances 


for direct missionary work, and this 


year the contributions from the same source 
will be considerably increased. But besides, 
every step we have made in advance ‘has 
been made at some cost, and although per- 
secution has raged, the members. have stood 
firm. They have been driven from house 
and home in some instances, their property 
has been robbed and plundered in many 
others, their chapels have been attacked ahd 
pi again and again, and yet they have 

firm. And besides all this, there is 


that silent, bitter form of opposition which 


every missionary knows full well, and which 
is ail the more bitter because it does not 
come so much to the surface. The Chris- 
tian convert becomes the despised among his 
own people. He is looked on as a man who 
has sold all the honour and glory of his 


Celestial origin, and become one with the 
hated foreigner. The cruel unrelenting 
animosity of the literati, the secret and even 
sometimes only half-concealed enmity of the 
native authorities, and the constant, unceas- 
ing sneer of nearest and dearest, are parts 
of the inheritance that comes to him as a 
Christian. In the face of all, they have not 
only stood—but their numbers have gone on 
increasing. Have I the same evidence of 
all who call themselves Christian? We have 
had defections here; and our church dis- 
cipline has been sharp and speedy—but I ain 
convinced we have not had more than there 
are in churches at home. | 


In regard to the matter of church organi- 
zation, to my mind one of the most import- 
ant parts of our work, rapid progress has 


been made. The Reformed church and the 


English Presbyterian church have been 
working here as one ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The superintendence of stations and 
agents is distinct—but the Presbyterian 
Church in Amoy is one. Already a classis 
or Presbytery has been formed—and at the 
present time its native members are two na- 
tive Pastors, and eight representative elders 
from fully organized churches. | 


There is still one fact more, a fact which I 
should have considered it unnecessary to 
mention, were it not on account of some 
things that have recently been published. 
All those Christians keep sacred the Lord’s 
day, and abstain from all work during the 
whole of that day. We have the very best 
reasons not merely for believing, but for 
knowing this. 

There are other departments of this work 
to which I might have referred—such as 
schools, institutions for training pastors and 
evangelists, and special efforts for the benefit 
of the female members of the church. But 
this paper has already exceeded the limits I 
had set for it—and these topics must in the 
meantime simply be mentioned. | 

My sketch of ten years of missionary life 
here is now closed. Throughout it I have 
given facts—to others I leave the drawing 
of inferences. Have these ten years been 

ears of fruitless toil and profitless labour? 

e have always believed that the glorious 
gospel of the grace of God, was the power 
of and the wisdom of God, and in some 
measure we have seen it to be so here. For 
the past, we, with this growing native church, 
thank God; arid for the future, they and we 
remembering all the way He has led us, take 
courage; and believe that what we have seen 


already is but the harbinger of greater and 


| richer blessings yet to come. — 
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THE MIAU TSI TRIBES: 
THEIR HISTORY. 


First Paper. : 
BY REV. J. EDKINS. 


A few years ago in Peking I knew a 
native scholar, of Kiang-su province, 
who was skilled in drawing and seal 
cutting. He had lived in the province 
of Kwei-cheu among the Miau-tsi and 
the nature of his occupation there, had 
led to his learning something of the 
language. His patron, the magistrate 
of Hing-yi-fu, a prefecture through 
which are scattered several tribes of 
the Miau-tsi, was engaged in the prep- 
aration of a new edition of the Hing- 
yi fu chi, a work upon the local his- 
tory and topography of the and 
country over which he presided. He 
employed my acquaintance in compil- 
ing a vocabulary of the language of the 
aborigines to insert in the work. From 
this I made extracts and now give at 
the close of this paper, a selection from 
them with notes on the customs and 
history of these tribes collected from 
the book mentioned and from other 
sources. 

In this history of the prefecture of 
Hing-yi there are mentioned seven 
tribes of the Miau-tsi, widely spread 
throughout the province an of 
them, as the Chinese say, “tame.” 
That is they have learned agriculture 
and pay taxes. They none of them 
shave their heads, an indication that 
their subjugation by the Manchus has 
never been very thorough. But there 
is another possible reason. The em- 
peror, K‘ien-lung, was an enlightened 
prince. His government was firml 


established. His father and 


father (Yung-cheng and Kang-hi) had 
left the empire in a state of high pros- 


_perity. There was not the same reason 


to enforce on newly conquered peoples 
the badge of servitude which had been 
required in the days of Shun-chi. In 
the early times of the dynasty this 
severity seemed necessary as a rebuke 
to the obstinacy of the Chinese in the 


struggle for their independence. But 


when the time came for China under 
its Nanchu Sovereigns to achieve for- 


eign conquests, it was thought better 
to exercise leniency, and so the Turks, 
Tibetans, Nepaulese and Miau-tsze 
were not called on to alter their cos- 
tumes. 
In the Cheu dynasty, the Nan-man or 
southern barbarians, were spread over 
the southof China. Suien-wang, one ot 
the emperors, about B. C. 800, 
ordered an expedition against them 
under F'ang-shuh who proceeded to the 
ie Ch‘ang-sha and Chang-te fu in 
u-nan with three thousand war char- 
lots. The commentators on this ex- 
edition as described in the Book of 
oetry, say that the complement of 
mailed warriors to a chariot was three 


&-| and that the number of fally equipped 


fighting men would therefore be good. 
With half equipped soldiers, and fol- 
lowers of all sorts, the number would 
be swelled to 30,000 men. The ac- 
count adds that they went to the war 
with the beating of drums and cymbals, 
and that the barbarians alarmed at the 
news of Chinese victories lately achiev- 
ed over the Gam-wun, to the north, (the. 
Tartars of that tinge) submitted with- 


out further resistance. By this event 


Fang-shuh acquired great renown. 

About B. C. 200, the time of Tsin- 
shi-hwang, when the feudal system was 
subverted in China, and the present 
mode of government established, many 
cities were built in what are now the 
southern provinces, and the whole 
country was brought under real or 
nominal subjection. 

The Miau-tsze should be looked upon 
as identical with the Nan man of an- 
cient times. There are also indications 
tending to shew that the mountain 
tribes of Hai-nan and of the Cochin 
Chinese peninsula are the same in race 
as the Miau tribes. 

The most widely spread national 
designation is Li. is name ig that 
of the Hai-nan tribes, of some of the 
Kwei-cheu tribes, and is probably the 
same with the word Laos given toa 
= of the subjects of the Siamese 

ings, who are numerous and powerful 
enough to hold an equal place with the 
Siamese proper in the Chinese name of 
the country Siam-la (Siuen-lo). This 
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identification does not rest on similari- 
ty in sound merely. In the Heu-han- 
8 


ait is stated that in the year A. D.. 


156 the chief of a tribe of Man-li 
situated beyond Cochin Kieu- 


chin, came to China to announce the 
subjection of his people, who were 
designated by the emperor 
Kwei-han-li. The chief is called Chang- 

These people formerly known to the 
Chinese historians as the {ff Li or FA 


Li* and now as the Ye Lo, must 
therefore probably be the same in race, 
and may be viewed as bearing one 
national designation with the Miau-tsz 
of China proper, to many of whose 
tribes, the name Li-lau, or Lo is familiar- 
ly applied, down to the present day. 


In ethnology therefore the name Li 
should perhaps be adopted as a gener- 
al name for the race. The Siamese, 
Birmese, Tibetans and Cochin Chinese 
are allied to the Chinese, as is known 
from their languages, which are mon- 
osyllabic and of tonfe. As such they 
constitute a second monosyllabic family 
called by Logan the Himalaic family. 
The aborigines of the mountain dis- 
tricts in south China and the Cochin 
Chinese peninsula, and their fellow 
tribes-emen who have learned agricul- 
ture and come down to live in the 
plains, may be called the Li or Lo 
family. Among them will be found 
the Karens, the Laos, the Li of Hai-nan, 
the aborigines of Formosa and the 
Miau-tsz. It is said of all the races 
(except the Malay) of the Birmese 
that they have tones in their 
anguage, and many features incommon. 


~ ‘They are now divided into the east and. 


west Himalaic family. The eastern 
_ comprizes the Cochin Chinese, Cambo- 

dians, Karens, Siamese and Laos. The 
western embraces Tibet and Burmah. 
Since a common vocabulary, a similar 
grammatical structure and the possession 
of tones characterize all these languages, 
it is likely that these features also 
belong to all the Chinese aboriginal 
dialects. As a matter of fact, with our 


present means of information, it is not. 


easy to furnish proof of this. 
is extremely probable. __ 
For the determination of this ques- 
tion, intercourse with them is much to 
be desired. 
Chinese authors have froin the most 
ancient times regarded the race as 
Miau, and their opinion deserves care- 
ful consideration. They speak in the 
first instance of San Miau, the three 
kinds of Miau barbarians. Afterwards 
we read of the Nan-man, the southern 


Man, and of the Se -F Lo-tsi. Both 


these races were subjugated by Ch‘u- 
wu-wang B.C. 741. Can we be wrong 


But it 


in identifying the word Man which was, 


under the Cheu dynasty, used by the 
Chinese as a general race-name of the 
southern barbarians, with the Mon of 
Pegu? The Mon are the principal con- 
stituent of the Birmese population; for 
in recent Chinese history Mien-tien 


is the usual name of Birmah. 


The other word Lo-tsi suggests the 
Laos. If these conjectures are correct, 
the ancestors of the Peguans and Laos 
were the two dominant races in south- 
ern China, centuries before the. Chris- 
tian era. The supplement to the Wen- 
kien-tieng-k‘an says that the modern 
Miau were spread over the whole 
country from Chang-sha to Ye-lang 

BJ a kingdom bordering on Co- 
chin China, which in the Han dynasty 
existed in the modern Kwang-si. Their 
tribes are very numerous. They live 
in the mountains. Those who work 
and pay tribute are the tame Miau, and 


such as have adopted no settled habits 


and pay no tribute are the wild Miau. 
In the province of Kwei-cheu, the 
principal tribe names, as given in the 
Geography of the Ming dynasty, are, 
Ist, Lolo. 2nd, Sung. 3rd, Ch‘ai. 
4th, Chung. 5th, Long. 6th, Tseng- 
chu-lung. 7th, Ta-ya-ki-lau. 8th, Hung- 
k‘i-lau. 9th, Hwa-k‘i-lau &c. 
In the province of Yunnan the abo- 
riginal tribes are by the same authority. 
divided into two sorts of Lolo (the 
black and the white distinguished by 
* Tien, is the old name of Yun-nan which is conter- 
minous with Birmah and was once ih the Han 


riod a kingdom ruled by a native family of the 
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the colour of their costumes) besides 
eighteen other clans, including the T‘u- 
liau, the T‘oh-lau, the Lo-bu, the Ai-lau, 
the Kw‘ei-lo-man. 


In the province of Kwei-chen it ap- 
pears, then, that out of thirteen tribes, 
four have the name Lo or Lau, and in 
Yin-nan, seven out of twenty. To 
judge only from the tribe-names as 

nown to the Chinese, the Laos or Li 
stock would seem to be very extensive- 
ly prevalent in that part of China. The 
name ‘of an old kingdom in Corea, Sin- 
lo Sina is regarded by the 
Chinese as that of an eastern extension 
of the same race. In Kang-hi’s Dic- 
tionary the Sin-lo people are said to be 
descended from the Miau-tsi (see under 


We). 

The family name Lo, common among 
the Chinese, may have originated int he 
amalgamation of individuals belonging 
to an aboriginal tribe with the conquer- 
ing Chinese race.* It is plain from the 
history of China that the Miau tribes 
were af one time spread over the 
southern half of the country. They 
have diminished in numbers as the 
Chinese have increased, and the regions 
occupied by them have become very 
much limited to the mountains of the 
southwest, especially in Ytin-nan, 
Kwang-si, and Kwei-cheu. 3 

They have since the Christian era, 
on some occasions, formed kingdoms 
which acknowledged the feudal supe- 
riority of China. 

The present Yo-cheu on the Yang- 
tsi Kiang above Wu-chang-fu marks 


the country of the old Miau tribes 


when they: were known as the — 
San-miau. Then camethe Mi kingdom 
, and after this the Lo kingdom at 
the period, when, as already alluded 
to, this portion of the territory’ of the 
aborigines became, B. C. 751, part of 
the Ch‘u country and the most south- 
ern extension of the Chinese rule. 
_ About the time of the Christian era, 
the T‘ien pe 


the BE BX Mi-mok race then occupy- 


ing Birmah. The celebrated Chu-ko- 
tiang, much spoken of in the romance 


of the Three Kingdoms, invaded their . 


country and reduced them to subjec- 
tion, and it was then that this region 
first received the name of Yunnan. 
This was about the year A. D. 220. A 


king named we Lo-tien-wang 
was appointed. * 


‘Two centuries later, the Liau in the 
modern Si-ch‘wen were very numerous 
and powerful. This led to the settle- 
ment of large cities in the South parts 
of that province to assist in maintain- 
ing peace, and holding the twenty 
thousand families of these tribes in 
subjection. Many tribes in Kwang-si 
are still called Lian. Under the Tang 
and Sung dynasties the Li race in the 
South part of Si-ch‘wen and in Yunnan 
were a formidable people. The impe- 
rial annalists say that the word Li 
means in their language mountain, and 
that they, therefore, gave themselves 


the denomination of “ mountain men” ° 


from the nature of the country which 
they usually inhabit. This explanation 
is correct, for the vocabularies of the 
Peh-i and Pa-peh dialects published in 
the Ming dynasty, both give the sound 
lai for ‘“‘mountain.” The department 
of Ta-li-fu, now in the hand of Mahom- 
medan insurgents, who have held it 
for seven years probably, derived its 
name in the same way. This part of 
China was ruled inthe Tang dynasty 
by a native, aboriginal government, the 
head of which called himself chief of 
the Tali kingdom Fe Ae Ta-li- 
kwoh, where Li is expressed by the 
Chinese word for ceremonies. This was 
afterwards changed for Li, reason, a law, 
and that is the character now used. 
Such a change ¢ implies that the word 
is foreign, and in fact the race-name. 
Another designation of this kingdom 


was Nan-chau ] It was so 
denominated because six tribes named 
Chau became amalgamated into one. 


LE OL LOLOL ORL 


* The well known Lo-lo tribe of Kwei-cheu traces its 

ancestry to this Lo-tien-wang. The language of 
this tribe is allied to the Burmese. 
In Amoy ceremony” is called le, reason” 
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This nation in Yunnan was subsequent- 
ly conquered by Kub-lai-khan, after 
whose time Yunnan always continued 
to bea part of China instead of being 
as before an occasional colonial posses- 
sion. When Marco Polo travelled 
through Kara-jang, as Yunnan was 
then called by the Persian Mahomme- 
dans, to Birmah, in Kublai’s service, 
such was the state of the provincé. | 

Klaproth states that the Kiang or 
eastern Tibetians living on the west 
border of China aredescended from the 
old Mian-tsi, vanquished and driven 
westward by the conquering Chinese. 
He believed the Chinese to have come 
from the Kwen-tun eastward to the 
-region now known as Shensi and 
Shanse. 


A powerful Miau tribe is called 


Nung, and this name suggests descent 
from the FX jung (old form Nung), the 


nation of barbarians, that in classical 
times, dwelt west of the Chinese in Si- 
ch‘wen and anterior Tibet. The mod- 
ern Nung then, though still numerous, 
are but the dwindled remnant of a 
powerful nation that anciently gave a 
- generic name to all the western tribes 
that caused trouble to the Cheu impe- 
rial family. 


THE GOSPEL PREACHED 
TO THE POOR. — 


This reference of the Savior, as an 
evidence to be reported to the doubt- 
ing John the Baptist in proof that he 
was He that was to come, and no other 
Messiah need be looked for, has a 
direct allusion to the quotation made 
by him in Nazareth (Luke iv; 18) from 
Isaiah, where it is also stated as one of 
_ the signs of the promised Redeemer, 
and was verified throughout his minis- 
try. It is a sign still of the minis- 
try of his followers, and there is ‘a deep 
wisdom in it, which is worth noticing, 
as. applicable to the introduction of 
Christianity into a country like China. 

Many foreigners now here ask in the 
same spirit that the Pharisees did in the 


days of Christ,-have any of the Manda- 


rins believed on Christ? What do the 
Gentry think of Him? The mandarins 
and gentry are not likely to take Him 


to be their Teacher and Savior to any | 


great extent, until they see undoubted 
evidences of the transforming power 


of his truth and grace in their country- 


men who have adopted it. But aside 
from the difficulties of reaching these 
higher classes, in China, the wisdom 
of commencing the evangelization of 
this and every people with its poor 
and uninfluential members, can easily 
be shown. | 


_ The poor are here necessarily depriv- 
ed of the means and opportunities of 
rising by study, and obtaining rank 
and wealth, by the demands for food 
and clothing; they may perhaps be 


{8 able to send a son to school for a year 


or two, but this is not enough to 
enable him to read the classics, and is 
more than even the most of them can 
afford. The poor are too, in their 
best condition, very much at the mercy 
of their creditors and employers, and 
do not look beyond the present day, 
how to get through its work, enjoy its 
food and take rest in their families. 
The gospel comes to them in their 
poverty with its promises of rest from 
toil and comfort in sorrow, hope in 
the future life, and consolation in this, 
if they will accept Christ as their God 
and Redeemer. His offers of pardon 
and peace are accepted, and they begin 
to find life to be altogether a new thing, 
and that this faith gives them duties 
to perform and strength too. “The 


leaven spreads, and the recipients of 


this regenciate life in Christ meet to- 
gether to speak of his love, urge others 
to partake of their gladness, and talk 
of their experience in the persecution 
which probably soon arises. The com- 
munity of Christians ere long becomes 
known as composed of persons whose 
lives are now different from what was 
formerly the case, but from whom no- 
body fears any harm to their neigh- 
bours or their government. Though 


persecuted and beaten, it may be, they 


pray for their rulers, their neighbors, 
their enemies, their countrymen, and 
seek no revenge; but the influence of 
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such conduct percolates unseen, like in governmental patronage could have 
water though a cliff, and bears its own | the power of rulers always exerted on 
witness for the truth of the doctrines: their side, pure Christianity would 
which support and guide it. never thrive, for those who adopted it 
But what would be the result if the. would have every inducement to simul- 
Gospel be first made known to the te its profession and avoid its duties. 
literati and mandarins, and accepted by | The fact is that where the poor and 
them? They also wish to diffuse the “espised have taken the saving truths 
knowledge and faith they have acquir- © the Gospel as their support and con- 
ed, and urge others to accept what they ‘solation amidst the hardships of their 
have found to be precious. But the lot, there only has a living progressive 
common people are rather afraid of Christianity taken réot downward 


this new conduct on the ‘part of those 29d borne fruit upwards, and has 


from whom they have experienced |#* last transformed the whole people, 


‘iv- much injustice, and are inclined to as-/#to @ new nation. | In this, too, we 
at cribe the change to wrong motives, or /¢#” confess that Christ’s counsel is our 
ink regard the offer as a trap. Those who best guide. 
od =H. are awed or influenced into “aécepting Per Fas. 
be the faith are likely on the whole to do 

ear it from interested motives, and will not 

to in the day of trial do their profession OVERLAND TIRP FROM KIU-KIANG 
l is any honor. They will be more inclined TO FOOCHOW. 

an to look to their official or wealthy lead- | 

eir er than to the (Cross for help. The ( Continued. ) 

rey government of China could, if its MON-! April Ist. Started at 5:20 a. m. and at 6:30 
nd arch and rulers accept ed Christianity, passed through the town of Yuen-shan which 
ay, no doubt make it the national religion, seems a flourishing place. The river is here 
its as has just been done in Madagascar ; by a 
, , Having procured four additional coolies, we 
— but we are sp, aking of the initial PYO-' made faster progress than yesterday. Passed 
er gress of the faith, and whether its. throveh a bold and picturesque country and 


om proselytes, from among the poor, or saw many small patches of tea studding the 


in from the rich and powerfal, can do 
nea, 282e-khe a fair-sized and busy village and at 
1 ipery to advance and honor theit dg 4:45 rested for the night at a small hamlet 
od fession among their countrymen. I ast ‘about 3 li from Chay-pwan-yih. On our way 
ion experience shows conclusively that the p»ssed many of the wood oil trees and rich 
yin thorough regeneration of a heathen groves of bamboos, Saw also fine specimens 

1g, people begins with the poor and lowly, of the rhododendron in luxuriant flower. ; 
April Away again at 6 a. m. and 6: 30 
OF and that in no nation of any size has | reached Chay-pwan-yih after passing over two 
he the transformation begun with the rustic bridges. The road: is now steep and 
of rulers or rich, and gone downward in lofty peaks rear their heads above the dense 
to- society. The account a} ven bv Sir EK. py of cloud ~~ to the pat portion of 
the mountains. Met many coolies carrying 
ers Tennent in Chap. If. of Christianity im braised bamboo strips, a quantity of which is 
ilk Ceylon, of the effects produced among made into paper in this country. Visited a 
on the Ceylonese by: the proselyting per- paper mill and watched the process of manu- 
m- formances of their Dutch rulers in facture, which is a primitive but withal an 
. effective one. At 10: 40 a. m. arrived at Fun- 

16s 1750, is a good illustration of the shwny-kwan after a steep ascent. This place 
SC ural results of changing men’s religion js tue barrier between the provinces of Kiang- 
as without changing their heart; and se and Foh-kien. Were curious to know if 
10- these manufactured Christians are now the huge tree described by Fortune in his 
h- the most furmal and most bigoted of Wanderings as growing near the boundary of 
h ‘wei | 2° the two provinces was still living, and to our 
protessors. 'gratification saw one fully answering to 

a appears e abou in hig 
id of redder may "te be es ery = and 16 feet in circumference; it is straight, 
f we could desire, but they are not alto-. throws off gracefully hanging branches and 
0 .isin every respect a magnificent trec. The 
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natives at the guard house informed us that it 
had been planted by a former Emperor many 


- generations back. We now descended the 


mountains on the Foh-kien slope. Many of 
these are very fine and lofty, and more richly 
‘wooded than those in the other province. We 
travelled beside a rushing brook—one of the 
many tributaries of the river Min, and down 
a long and picturesque ravine until we arrived 
at a place called Leaou-tseang which we did 
at 5p.m. There we took up our quarters 
for the night, causing a little excitement in 


the place by reason of our (to the inhabitants) 


strange appearanee. During the day have 
overtaken and met many coolies laden with 
Salt, Cotton Fabrics, &c., &c. 


_ April 3rd. Started again at 5:50 a. m. 
Heavy storm of thunder and lightning and 
rain last night, and traces of it on our to-day’s 
path, which takes us by the banks of the river 
previously referred to and through some very 
lovely country, the beauties of which have 
not been hidden by the drizzling rain which 
has fallen throughout the morning. Passed 
through Yang-chwang at 7:45 a. m. and at the 
end of this village crossed the river by a long 
wooden bridge, and shortly afterwards reached 
Sze-too-khean, a thriving village. A road 
from this place leads to the mountain pass 
Hwang-fung-kwan. Arrived at Hwan-shih- 
kai at 9: 80, and at 10 o’clock left the main 


road at this village proceeding by a small path 


in a S.S.E. direction, immediately after which 
crossed the river by a ferry and walked for 
some distance within sight of it over mode- 
rate sized hills richly clad with verdure. At 
noon turned off the road to the south. Saw 
very few people and poor houses, the latter 
being of wretched appearance and much in- 
ferior, to those who have seen in Kiang-se. 
Our way now continued through a valley for 
some miles, and only slow progress was made 
in consequence of our coolies being tired. 
Passed avery peculiar rock near the path, 
close to which were little plantations of tea. 


At 5 o’clock arrived at Chih-shih-kye a rather 
_ large and busy looking town and. took up our 


quarters for the night at & tea-house. We 
caused a great stir in this place. The tea-house 
was rapidly filled by the “great unwashed.” 
The people crowded on and on, until we 
appeared tobe ina fair way of being half 
smothered by them; the landlord implored 


them to leave; but as they declined to go, he} 


was powerless todo anything else. An invita- 
tion to the whole of them to visit us and par- 
take of our hospitality next day, at an hour 
when we hoped to be far away from the place, 
happily removed some few of the better bred 
people, but the only effectual plan we discov- 


ered to be that of retiring to a back apartment 


of the house, and so not enabling them to work 
up their inordinate curiosity by gazing on us. 
The house was filthy, and an odour scarcely 
like that wafted from “ Araby’s blest Coast” 


pervaded the wretched dark diminutive den 


in which we tried to sleep, and even our bed 


was shared with animals whose particular and 


special calling in the economy of this earth, 


except to annoy during the “ Stilly night,” it 
would be difficult to discover. | 

April 4th. Started at 5 o’clock, crossed the 
Min at a ferry. The stream here is about 150 
yards wide; walked about half a mile and 
through a sightly grove and again crossed a 
small stream in a ferry boat. After walking 
about four miles, recrossed the river which 
flows past Chih-shih-kye and after another 
small walk reached the veritable anu re- 
nowned Woo-e-shan at 8 o’clock, and took 
up our quarters at Woo-e-kung a dilapidated 
temple near the junction of the Nine winding 
stream with the branch of the river which 
flows past TsoOng-gan, The peaks in the 
neighbourhood are of the most fantastic shapes, 
and the side of many of the hills are finely 
wooded with pines and other trees. At the 
base of the hill and at the entrance to the 
Temple is a very striking avenue of huge 
trees, amongst which are some fine specimens 
of the camphor. Rambled over the hills and 
rocks, notwithstanding lightning and rain, and 
visited a broken down temple, attempted to 
ascend one of the peaks, but found the ladders 
(the only means by which an access can be 
obtained) in a rotten state: so were unable to 
reach the summit. We were surprised to see 
little tea cultivated on these hills; in fact we 
have not seen a great deal during our journey, 
On the Kiang-se side of the Bohea range, 
patches and hills partly covered with it were 
met with, but badly cultivated. Between Chih- 
shih-kye and Woo-e-shan, saw several fields of 
the shrub on the low land, the soil of which 
was damp. The plants seemed old and feeble. 

April 5th. At 8 a. m. walked by the bank of 
the Nine winding stream, crossed by the ferry 
below Yuh-new-fung, (Illustrious Maiden), 
one of the finest peaks in the Woo-e-shan 
group. Crossed the stream again a little 
below the Seen-chang-fung (Spirit hand peak) 
an immense precipice about 300 si in 
length and 300 feet in hight. Ascended the 
Teen-yew (Heavenly Pleasure) temple near 
the summit of the precipice, commanding an 
enchanting view of the country around. 
From here we caught our first glimpse of 
Tsing-tsun (Sin-chune.) On our return to our 
quarters for the night, visited several temples, 
the crafty builders of which had shown great. 
judgment in their selection of desirable sites 
for their edifices. a 


April 6th. Away again at 9 a. m. and trav- 
elled in a northerly direction. Reached 
Shwuy-lin-toong waterfall and grotto, a 
place of great beauty. The water (a very 
trifling quantity) falls from a hight of about 
300 feet into a small valley below. Just be- 
yond this is a tea farmer’s house. We saw the 
proprietor, whose hospitalities were marked. 
Entered and walked through a ravine of 
great beauty. The rocks on both sides of us 
were extremely bold, in several places per- 
pendicular, and not‘less in hight than 560 feet. 
One bold rock indented by trickling water 
has many wooden platforms inserted in the 
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cavities, at a great hight from the ground, ac- 
cess being obtained to them by means ofa 
rope. These places are stated to be used as 
places of refuge in disturbed times. Proceed- 
ed to the end of the ravine, a distance of 
several miles, ascended a lofty hill by a grad- 
ual ascent, visited a fine temple (Foo-shing) 
occupying a magnificent position, exchanged 
courtesies with the fine old Priest, procured a 
guide and made our way home over a wretch- 
ed road, the course of which was up hill and 
down dale. Reached the Nine winding 
stream at dusk, waited some time for the 
neglectful ferryman to take us across, after 
almost coming to the conclusion that we 
should be left there all night, and eventually 
reached our destination at 7 p. m., thoroughly 
tired out, having been walking over an ex- 
tremely hard country for ten hours with noth- 


- April 7th. Crossed ferry and walked on the 
south side of the Woo-e-shan towards Tsing- 
tsun. Stayed for afew hours ona hill W.S. 
W. of the town, but did not care to risk the 
annoyance of a visit to it. The town is situat- 
ed on both banks of the river, much the great- 
er portion, however, being on the right bank 
of the stream. The remains of a_ broken 


_ bridge connecting both portions of the town 


were visible. Tsing-tsun is an important 
place, situated in an amphitheatre of hills 
robably 3/4th of a mile long and } a mile 


broad. It appeared to be poorly built, how- 


ever, and there were very few boats in the 
river. We despatched our guide to the town 
to procure us bamboo rafts to descend the 
stream and its rapids. Had two lashed to- 
gether, each being composed of 7 large bam- 
boos turned up at the ends to form the bow 
of the boat. Made the passage in an hour 
and a half, a very interesting one, embracing 
as it does fine positions upon which to obtain 
a glimpse of the many beauties of the Woo-e- 
shan adjacent to the river, and the pleasura- 
ble excitement of shooting between 20 or 30 
rapids. Some of the latter are quite equal to 
their name, and in the full wash of the water, 
our raft literally flew over, scraping the peb- 


bly bottom in some places, and again being 


whirled round by the eddies of water, of a 
great depth, in others, the interest being fur- 
ther hightened by the wash of the crystal 
liquid which raked us fore and aft and made 
us wish for a few dry garments. In the even- 
ing a heavy thunderstorm and very lurid 
lightning. 
April 8th. Walked through the village to 
the N. E. of Woo-e-kung mountain and as- 
cended the hills at its rear. Endeavoured to 
scale the hills called the Tau-koo-shih (Three 
Ladies), but failed and made asimilar attempt 


at Man-ting-foong (Pavilion peak) with a like 


success, the ladders by which alone the sum- 
mits of these perpendicular rocks can be 


_ reached having been removed, most probably 
on purpose, the natives here being jealous of 


the privacy of these hills and also of the tem- 
ples studded about them. We-had hopes of 


reaching the summit of perhaps the most 
striking mountain in the group, Ta-wang- 
foong by name, the upper portion of this be- 
ing a huge perpendicular rock perhaps 400 
feet high, looking from adistance like tho 
hull of an enormous ship, but found it inac- 
cessible on all sides. The people state that 
the temples on its summit contain gold and 
silver, and hence their professed objection to 
our exploring it. Notwithstanding our dis- 
appointments in not achieving what we wish- 
ed for, we were amply repaid by the magnifi- 
cent prospect we enjoyed of the surrounding 
country, viewed from our-lofty point of view. 
Stayed for an hour in the heat of the day at a 
Tauist monastery built against a lofty and 
overhanging rock, in a position commanding a 
fine view, drank some wretched tea, and 
winded our way homewards, | 

April 9th. Very warm sun to-day. Ascend- 
ed the hill at the rear of Woo-e-kung and 
made another attempt to reach the top of Ta- 
wang-foong. Got up five ladders of very 
doubtful soundness and strength, and came 
to a trap door barring the aperture in the 
rocks, and this being locked we were unable 
to go higher. <A very respectable old gentle- 
man, evidently one of the heads of the village, 
left his cards for us in the afternoon. — 


April 10th. Cloudy morning; crossed by 
the ferry in the first winding, walked on the 
south side of the stream, and after missing our 
way several times eventually discovered Hog- 
tsuy-gan (Tiger’s mouth precipice). Near this a 
number of houses are built in the hollow of a 
lofty overhanging precipice. Our supposed 
guide Ta-shun with another of our natives 
returned from Tson-gan in the afternoon, hav- 
ing hired a boat to convey us to Foochow. 
The craft he has chosen is a Ho-khow one 
with a high curled up bow and stern, and pro- 
bably not so well adapted to the intricate 
navigation of the river Min as the regular 
Foh-kien boat. She has the same long scull 
Of sweep working on a pivot at the bow by 
which she is steered (as the Foh-kien up coun- 
try boat), and, as she is clean, will probably 
suit us. | 

April 11th. Away early to enjoy a last day 
on the Woo-e-shan, walked fora few miles 
along the bend of the Tson-gan river and 
then over the hills to the ravine visited by us 
on the 6th instant. Enjoyed the magnificent 
beauties of this captivating spot once again, 
and decided that it lacked only a stream of 
water flowing through it to place it in the 
scale of beauty beyond even the imagination 
of the poet. Called ata Tauist Temple called 
Hwuy-yuen, (Intelligent Pasture). The good 
priest here evidently devoted the maximum 
of his time to tea cultivating, and the mini- 
mum of it to his devotional duties—much tea 
and little piety. He is evidently a pushing 
and well-to-do tea farmer, with a strong love 
of filthy lucre. How perfect are all his ar- 
rangements for turning out a large quantity 


of the fragrant leaf! How capacious his dark 
room for decomposing the leaf! How numer ous 
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a theatre attached to it. The temple was 


built by Li-cheng-ming AS whose 
official title was Wu-cbing-heu 


in the Ming dynasty. In the backmost court 
‘stand a number of very old marble tablets 


business.” In extent of business he appears On tortoises. The principal tablet states 


to surpass any of the farmers we have | shat it was written by Wu-wei-ying Ue HE 


yet seen, not excepting those who are farmers | 
only, and do not combine religious duties with | ra with the official of name Kung-shunu-heu 


those of the tiller of the svil. We noticeda! ye pg 
culiar rock near this place rather like a! AS hia FR- lhe temple was repaired 
ird’s head. Winded our way to Foo-shing !in Kung-hi’s reign, as the tablet written by 
again, and from this place walked to within a | k 
stone’s throw of Tsing-tsun, turning off simply | SUP“ len FH » known as Chan-shi 
to avoid the annoyance of acrowd. Procured | G declares | 

bamboo rafts at the ninth winding of the |/&, : : i | | 
pretty little river flowing through Woo-e-shan, |, ‘!he temple proper consists of three courts 
and again viewed the many beauties visible |!” the usual style of such buildings. The 
from this stream. At 4a. m. started for Foo- , bindermost buildings contain the ‘Three 
chow after bidding farewell to our monasterial , Pure Ones” (‘Tauist gods), shut off from the 
and other newly formed friends, and taking a | forepart of the temple where merchandise is 


his frames forfiring baskets! What forethought 
displayed inthe large pile of wood already 
. eollected, and inthe lead he is in such good 
season preparing to protect the delicate fineness 
of the leaf now growing on the hills around 
and scarcely yet larger than the claw ofa 
sparrow! Truly he is aman “not slothiul in 


last look at the scenes we had been lingering | 


amongst, but the prominent mountains of the 
range kept inour sight for miles as we gra- 
dually passed away from them. 


Other beauties that we visited during our 
stay at Woo-e-shan are: 


Ying-tsny-gan. ........... Hawk’s bill precipice. 


Shwuy-kwang-Shib...Resplendent water rock. 
Kin-ke-tung ........ ..... Golden Pheasant grotto 
Druni precipice. 


Chwany-king-tae ........The mirror stand. 


(To be Continued.) 


CHINESE ARTS OF HEALING. 


BY J. DUDGEON, M. D. 


Cuapter III. 
- Medical Divinities and Divinities in 
Medicul Temples. 


: ( Continued. ) 

Our articles on charins would be incom- 
lete withaut a brief reference to the med- 
-jeal divinities, male and female, so often’ 
consulted, and which occupy no unimportant 
place in the arts of Healing. To make this 
chapter complete we have added short no- 
tices of other gods and godesses more or 
less medical, found in Medical temples. 

The chief medical temple in Peking is 
termed Yao-wang-miau or 
temple of the princes or king of medicine, 
situated in the Chinese city, North of the 


Temple of heaven Tien-tan It 
is very large and handsome, much frequented, 


and fairs are held in its courts on the first | 
and fifteenth of each Chinese month. It has , 


sold and consequently more sacred. The 
center figure is Yuen-shi-tien-hsien 

4uly holding a figure of the eight dia- 
grams; on his left (Bast) is U-hwang holding 


a scoptre, and supported by Tse-wei 


North pole, and on the right is Lau-tse hold- 
ing a fan and supported by Nan-chi i bit 
or South pole, and at each end of the hall 
are the Tien ping Fr and T‘ien- 


chiang K He the heavenly soldiers and 


generals, | | 


The two front halls are covered under the 
eaves and on the walls and pillars with tab- 
lets. The first hall is deyoted to the San- 


hwang —= Fub-si th. Shen-nung 


mip and Iliuen-yuen The 


latter is termed Hwang-ti ift’s and alsy 
Yao-wang . When he is so term- 
ed, then Shen-nung is called Yao-sheng 


and Chi-po WR (one of 
Hwang-ti's officials) is termed Yao-tsu rs 
mi. One of the “ten celebrated doctors” 


by name T'sun-tse-moh in the 


latter part of the Tang dynasty, who was 
deified on account of his wonderful cure 
of an Empress of that time, and which we 
have elsewhere explained, is often referred 
toas Yao-wang. He is well known as the 
author of two medical works which have 
come down to the present time, Chien-chin- 


fang and Ching-nang-i-chuen 
— 2. ‘The latter is a medical 
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work of his without any title, and therefore 
called as above and so known. The “three 
Emperors” are also made to represent 
heaven, earth and man; or the celestial, terres- 
trial, and human emperors. The first made 
the ten “heavenly stems”—the next the 
twelve “earth branches” (horary characters.) | 
Panku existed prior to this time. Heaven! 
and earth were divided in the time of. the 
first. The second formed the earth out of | 
chaos, and the last produced man. . The 
first are always naked—they covered them- 
selves with* straw and leaves of trees. The 
last was the first to make clothes, and hence 
the worship vouchsafed to him by tailors. 
He understood war, government, and pre- 
scriptions. ‘The second of the trinity (for 
may we not here have a distorted view of 
it?) is said to have tasted all herbs and 
decided to which of the twelve roads they 


whether they were cold, hot, or lukewarm. 
The same idea of atrinity is found in the 
three emperors, if we understand Fuh-si 
Shen-nung and Muen-yuen to be meant. The 
first was the inventor of the eight diacrams. 
He lived near the sea and it was he who saw 


the sea horse Hai-ma-fu-tu 


emerge from the sea with a circle on his 
back, which came out of chaos; from this 
came the yin and yang, inthe form of two 
fishes; from these sprang the four seasons 
and then again the eight diagrams and then 
the sixty four Kwa, From the eight dia- 
grams came the five elements according to 
the book of -divination. It is incorrect to 
attribute to Fuhshi a knowledge of the name 
and action of herbs. 

In this hall are arranged the ten celebra- 


ted doctors or Shih-ta-ming-i = 


five on each side in the following order 


trom N. to S.* 


Wangan 
Hwa-to HE sf. 
Li-shi-chew 


Hwang-fu Fa 


Chang-chung-ching 


n the East 
Ko-hung AE, 
Pien-chiau 


Lei-kung 


 Chi-po 


Atthe Tung-yoh-miau, these doctors oc- 
cupy a less prominent position, in fact a 
northerly aspect in a side court, The order 
is nearly alike the San-hwang or heaven, 
earth and man are here also in the middle.f 

No two lists cf the doctors are alike. 
There is an ancient and a modern list. In 
both temples Iwato is the most conspicuous: 


-—he holds a pill in his hand and is draped 


and surrounded with silk and satin curtains. 
The bamboo tube with the sticks and cor- 
responding prescription belong to him in all 
the temples here. In the Po-yiin-kwan 


= he has special hall set apart 


to him. 


To the North of the theatrical part of the 
Yao-wang-man_ which is to the East of the 
temple proper there is a shrine containing 
the three divinities, Yao-wang in the centre, 
Yao-sheng on the West, and Yao-tsu on the 
Kast. On each side of this hall also the ten 


doctors are arranged, in the same order as 


those already given at this temple. 
The next mian building is devoted to U- 
hwang Fl; Kwan-ti the god 


of waris on his left, and on the right are 
bows and arrows and a saddled horse, gifts 
to Kwanti. The pearly Emperor, Supreme- 
Ruler, dates from the latter part of the Han 
dynasty. He was a good officer against the 
robbers of that time of the name ef Chang-i 


4, and having been raised on_ this 


account to the spirit world in the Sung 
dynasty in the time of Ewei-tsung A. D. 
1101-25 has become the chief and most hon- 
ourable of all the gods inthe Tauist pan- 
theon. He governs all other gods or spirits, 
good or evil. He lives in the Ling-siau-pau- 


tien in heaven, and the 
immortals are his assistants and attendants. 
Thunder, rain, wind, snow, ice, hail &c., 


+ On the West, from N. to S. are rhe 


Hwa-to ae se 
Chang-chung-ching Arf 
sun-tsi- ; 
Wang-shu-ho AL Fail. 
Kd-hung, B 

-Pien-chian 

Lei-kung 
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come from his hand. The ‘Tauists in pray- 
ing for rain pray to him; the Buddhists to 
fo-ye and the Emperor to heaven, Shang-ti 


the Supreme Being. This latter being is 


far above U-hwang, although to the latter 
are ascribed all the attributes which we are 
accustomed to regard as belonging exclusive- 
ly to the former. The mandarins in the 
provinces, following the customs of the 
place, pray also to U-hwang by burning 
incense, kneeling three times and making the 
nine prostrations. After favours conferred, 
they return thanks. In the Sung dynasty, 
the Tauists were a dominant sect and the 
Buddhists were persecuted. Thus it was, 
that at this time U-hwang was deified along 
with a host of Tauist divinities. At their 
festivals, U-hwang is dressed as an Emperor, 
is called U-t and U-hwang. The common 
people have come to look upon him in this 
way as the Supreme Being. 


It may seem out of place ina paper on 
Chinese Arts of Healing to enter into such 
subjects, bnt it is absolutely necessary to 
study Tauism and its divinities to thoroughly 
comprehend their medicine. It is the Tau- 
ists who have been the Chinese Alchemists, 
who have sought for the Elixir vite and 
who devised and practiced the various arts 
of healing such as the Kung-fu for the P - 
vention of disease, and lengthening of life to 

the span of the immortals. 
Kwan-ti the god of war was born at 


Fu-chow-fu in Shan-si. Like 


'U-hwang he gained distinction on his raids 
against the yellow cap robbers of his day. He 
commenced his public life in these encount- 


ers, at Cho-chow Y&R 14011 S. W. from 


this city. To pursue his life, however inter- 
esting ina _— dictionary or ina 
history of the Han dynasty, would be out of 
lace in a short medical paper like this. It 
is ‘sufficient to note his place ina medical 
temple. Inthe Ming dynasty he was one 
of the four spirit door-keepers of the Ta- 


ming gate, the South entrance to the palace. 
The other three were Ma EE, Chow JA, 
and Wen 


They do not now exist there. The Ming 
Emperors gave him the title of Kwan-niau-heu 


PR the present dynasty that of 


Kwan-fu-tse +. In the time 


of Tao-kwang (1829) on account of the 
victory over the Western Mahommedan 


prince, Chang-k‘o-rh RE the god 
of war had great honors paid to him im the lit- 
tle celebrated temple erected to him in the en- 
closure of the Frou? gate. He was stvled Hu- 


kwo-foh 


or “the kingdom 
protecting Buddha” and also Hsie-t‘ien-ta-ti 


and Yang-ii-chiin a secretary 
of state and viceroy respectively, led the 
Imperial troops against the rebels, and owing 
to a great wind which reddened the heavens, 
the Mahommedan forces were scattered and 
the Prince captured and brought here for 
execution. The god of war was credited 
with bringing about this victorys This god 
is consequently highly respected by all classes, 
and is associated in the examinations with 
Wen-chang. With scholars he is almost the 
chief divinity now. Those who succeed at 
the examinations, ascribe this success to him. 
The highest titles have been conferred upon 
him. In later dynasties, especially the Sung 
and Tang, he became still more celebrated. 


The west side house of the front court is 
dedicated to Lung-wang. The god of wealth 
is here, holding mock ingots of silver. The 
god of fire occupies the opposite side house 
and behind this is the Lii-tsu-tien a mH. 

, in honor of a celebrated Tauist of that 


name who has come to be worshipped exten- 
sively as a medical divinity. In the center 


are the San-kwan —= Ee heaven, earth, 
and water. Chung-li / is on the 


east and Lii-tsu on the west. Lii-tsu lived in 
the time of the Tang dynasty about the year 
800 a. p. and not in the Sung as one writer 
represents him? and was called Lii-yen 


iz => ‘He aspired to office and on his 
way from the tapital ( Chang-an-chien-tu 


fe in the present province 


of Shen-si ) where he had been un- 
successful he met one of the genii (Hsien 


Aly ) by name Chung-li-chuen Ay | 


who spoke to him of the vanity of office and 


osition, and recommended him to obtain | 

appiness by entering the Tauist religion. 
He received this advice very unwillingly, for 
his hopes and aspirations were still after of- 
fice and emoluments. At an inn where he 
stayed for the night, he had a dream, while} 
his evening meal was being cooked, in which § 
office, honour and preferment passed before 
him through a long life, and he awoke when} 
at the end of a long and illustrious career. | 
Having gone through all the grades of office, § 
he met with the displeasure and punishment } 
of his sovereign, to find that his rice was] 
just ready. Thereupon he reflected that allj 


this was crowded into the short period neces-| 
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to boil rice, and terminated so unsatis- 
factorily that he brought to mind the words 
of the sage Chung-li-chuen, gave up all his 
and schemes and conceptions, and partook 
reely of wine, and so-became hence forth 


one of the genii at Yueh-yang-leu Fr FB 

in the province of Hupeh. After this 
he was known by his adopted Tauist name 
Chun-yang He is known among 


the eight genii (Pah-hsien IN aly) as 


Lii-tung-pin - He was in- 
strumental in bringing not a few to forsake 
the world as he had done, with all its empty, 
transient and unsatisfying joys and to be- 


come Tauists; chief among whom was a 


scholar Lu-sheng +E. 


Lii-tsu soon gained a high position as a 
Tauist and came to be revered and worship- 
ed especially among the literati, who sought 


his services in the method Fu-luan 


asort of French planchette or spirit rap- 
ping or communications regarding curability 
of disease, success in business at the exam- 
inations &c., by means of a medium. He 
was the most commonly invited of all the 
genii, and because of the favourable results 
which always followed his being invited, he 
soon came to be highly esteemed and for 
many centuries has become the principal 
god in medicine, and is worshipped every- 
where and temples are specially erected to 


-him. In Peking there is one near the Ob- 


servatory to him called Lii- 
kung-t‘ang one in the Peking Paternoster 


Row ( Lien-li-chung Fit ) and one 
in the west of the city. The last two are 


called FA ji There is a special 
building appropriated to and called after him 
in the largest Tauist temple in this neigh- 


-bourhood, the Po-yiin-kwan a 


outside the west side gate. It is literally 
covered with tablets. A favorite one 1s 


Yeu-chien-pi-ying AR NIK Ke, equiv- 


alent to whatsoever ye shall asx, shall be 


‘granted. 


At these temples his prescriptions for all 


‘sorts of diseases are obtained by means of 


the bamboo tube and sticks which are num- 
bered to agree with the prescriptions. Here 
is one of the prescriptions of Hwato, the 
celebrated Han dynasty doctor who cured 


the god of war Kwan-fu-tsi i: -F.) 
The number on the bamboo stick and pre- 


scription is 53. Wa-sung—umbilicns 


Pinus, one large branch. Infuse it in water, 


well. It isin rhyme and will cure whatever 
disease you desire. Lii-tsu left a number of 
Tauist works behind him. 


Ina long gallery to the east of the “ Three 
Pure ones” are several medical and miscel- 
laneous divinities, which deserve a passing 
notice. Beginning at the west end, the first 
palace is occupied by Tsao-wang ia 


sally worshipped, because he is intimately 
connected with the fire-place. His great 
festival takes place on the 23rd _ of the Chi- 
nese 12th month, at which:time he ascends 
to heaven and gives in his report, of the 


past year, to U-hwang, the supreme ruler 
and the Jupiter among the Chinese gods, 
who deals out his rewards and punishments 
according to the account handed in. Before 
his departure he is bribed by the family to 
give a favourable report. The bribing con- 
sists here in giving him tea, bread, con- 
fection &c., and especially Kwan-tung-t‘ang 


Bi Hi 


large upon the family’ bad deeds. They 
never reflect that what shuts his mouth in 
regard to the evil deeds, likewise prevents 
him from enlarging on the good ones. Or 
it may be to will the idea of being kind and 
hospitable to him, so that he may leave with 
very favorable impressions of the family. 
In the kitchen in the night of the 23rd, 
millet, beans, and water are got ready for the 
feeding of his _—— the way, so as to en- 
able it quickly to reach heaven. The paper 
image of the god, his horse and the fodder ara 
all burnt. Sometimes the latter are merely 
scattered on the floor on this evening; and 
thus the god takes his departure. There is 


a ladder made of paper burnt along with 
him and called Chien-chang =f- ¥at which 


is supposed useful in climbing the heights 


of heaven. In offering or burning incense 
to other gods this ascending heaven ladder 
is also used. The hearth cricket is termed 


Tsao-ma from this divinity, be- 


cause most commonly found or produced at 
the fire-places, over which the god presides. 


Just as he leaves, millet and beans are 
sometimes thrown upon, the roof of the house 
to represent the sound of the horse’s foot- 
steps in the act of, and to lend rapidity to, 


his departing. The customs, however. differ 


the half from a river and the half froma . 


and his horse. This is the familiar kitchen 
god of every Chinese family. He is univer- | 


good and bad deeds of the family for the — 


which being somewhat viscid - 
is supposed to counteract any tendency toen- | 
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in this respect in the various provinces. Some 
assert that it is to speed his departure by 
providing pabulum for his horse on the way, 


or still further to induce him to report 


favourably. On the evening of his leave- 
taking, fire crackers are set off in great 
numbers. He does not return till the 30th, 
and during these seven days the Kitchen is 
odless. He is again installed with the 
ew Year, in his old quarters, the famil 
having bought a new paper image which 
is pasted in the kitchen or in his little shrine 


represent his return. | 
In households containing women, a wife 


is added to Z'sao-wang; in shops he is a 
celibated being, ope amg merely by his 
white horse. This cvlour is deemed the 


most honourable. 


This household god occupies the west 
side hall of the back court in the Tung-yuch- 


miau outside the gate Chi-hwa 
7p LY on the East of the Tartar city. 


This Tauist temple is one of the largest in this 


MARCO POLO AND IBN BATUTA — 


Part 2. 


BY GEO. PHILLIPS. 


The reader of the first part of this paper 
‘must have noticed that there is mention 
-made of two distinct aad separate sea ports 
carrying on Trade with Foreign Countries. 

In Marsden’s edition they are named (1) 
'Kangiu and Zaitun; in Pauthier’s edition 
_Fugui, and Cayton. Although there is a 
| discrepancy in the names given to them in 
'these two editions, they are, I think, never- 
theless one and the same places, and the point 
_ to be settled is, whether they were Foochow, 
,and Chin-chew, or Chin-chew, and Chang- 
chow, | 

I am of opinion that the Kangin of Mars- 
den is Chin-chew; and that “this city of 
Fuguy” in Pauthier is also Chin-chew. 
I have several reasons for thinking this to 


locality, and is celebrated for its fairs, held. be the case: one is that I consider Vaguen to 


in it on the first and fifteenth of each month, 
and for its divinities to be hereafter alluded 


to. The Emperor rests here and partakes | 
of refreshments on his way to and from the 


Eastern Imperial tombs. The rooms devot- 
ed to this purpose occupy the extreme 
North west corner of this court, between 
T sao-wang and Kwan-ti. The kitchen god 
is here represented without his horse, hold- 
ing in ‘his hand asceptre Tsih-hsing-hwei 


+ or seven-star-sceptre, and at 


each side supported by two figures, each hold- 
ing a bottle. These are known as Shan and 


Ngo-kwan or pitchers con- 


taining a memorandum of the good and evil 


deeds of the family, as it were. The good 
pitcher is of a green colour, the other of a 
blue. Any sickness or calamity occurring 
at the end of the twelfth month would be 
ascribed-to J'sao-wang’s representations to 
U-Hwang. 

In front of the god at the temple of medi- 
cine is a brass bridge, used as a candle holder. 
On the same table are clay figures of dogs, 
presented to him by people who wish that 
the dogs may watch over their children. 


(To be continued. ) 


be (2) Yung-chun-chow. and that Marco Polo 
entered the Chin-chew Prefecture from that 
direction, more especially as he is quite silent 
regarding the Bridge of Loy-ang, (3) which 
is one of the marvels of this part of China. 
M. Pauthier notices his silence upon this 
score. If Marco Polo entered the Chin-chew 
Prefecture by the Foochow main Road he 
must have crossed the Loyang bridge, and I 
conjecture that, with such an accurate observ- 
‘er, if he had done so, he would have made 
mention of it. | 


| I think the best way of arriving at the 
(truth of my conjectures is to examine in 
detail the merits of Chin-chew, Chang-chow, 
and Foochow, as Ports of ancient foreign 
commerce, and [I shall feel obliged to any 
one giving me a helping hand, as by co-ope- 
-rative research [am convinced that we shall 
be able to settle beyond dispute the site of 
ithe far famed Zaitun. | 


CHIN-CHOW must be known 
that during the Sung Dynasty the city of 
Chin-chew was the chief port in Fuokien open 
to Foreign trade. 

(1) Kangiu. This place is called Cangiu in Harris’ 


Travels vol. 1. p. 619. The voyages and travels 
of Marco Polo. 


see Notes and Queries Vol. 1 


page 54 Mr. Kingsmills’ paper. 

(3) e Loyang Bridge called also the Wangan 

Bridge, Was commenced in 10:4 and finished in 

1060. It cost fourtcen million cash. It is 3,600 

feet long and 15 feet wide. | 
Translated from a slab on the bridge. 


IN FOOKIEN. 
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I am unable to state with certainty whether 
in 699, (4) when collectors of customs were 
first appointed in China, if an officer of that 
description was appointed to Chin-chew. I 
am inclined to think that there was. | 

There is however positive information that 
in 1086, (5) there was an official appointed at 
this port whose duty was to superinted every- 
thing relating to foreign shipping, and to 
levy and collect duties upon the same. At 
other places along the seaboard the local 
magistrates, Prefects, and sub-Prefects, were 
entrusted with the collection of the customs’ 
revenue. All these officers were under the 
control of an Inspector of Customs. : 

When the Mongols came to the throne 
they had under the Chin-chew Authorities, 
two overseers of Customs, and a Master 
attendant. 

A Chih-szi, (6) or Master attendant was 
stationed in the Chang-chow district during 
the time of the Mongols. 

Such a large staff of Custom's Officials 


points to the existence of a large foreign 
trade in this part of Fookien, and one has | 
only to turn over the pages of such a work, | 
for example, as the “Wen hsien k‘ao,” 
to find a large list of foreign countries that 
were in the habit of sendiag vessels here as 
early as the 10th and 11th centuries. 

The Arabs who first came to China in 678, 
and of whom there is mention made by Ma- 
twanlin as late as 1265, frequently visited 
Fookien. 

A trader of this nation informed the Em- 
peror (7) Chéng-ho [1100] that Arabia was 
to be reached from Chin-chew in 100 days, 
but that the ships were in the habit of stay- 
ing over a winter at a place called Lan-li-po- 
yi, 40 days sail from Chin-chew, from which 
they again set out with a fair monsoon, and 
reached Arabia in 60 days. (8) | 

If any one can inform me what modern 
place represents Lan-li-po-yi, I shall be 
greatly indebted to him, 

With the evidence to be met with in Chi- 
nese books, I do not think I should be wrong 


(4) A. D. 699. it fe Mor- 
risons view of Ch age 35 


Wen-hun t‘ung-k‘ao, article Ta-shih, 


in stating, that the Arabs frequented the port 
of Chin-chew for over 400 years. 


During the Sung Dynasty the foreign 
commerce of Chin-chew was at its height. It 


appears. not to have fallen off very much . 


during the Mongol Dynasty; for in 1286 the 
high Authorities of Foochow informed the 
Emperor, that ships from no less than 90 


foreign states had arrived at Chin-chew with 


tribute. (9) 

I could give a detailed list of the various 
nations that traded here, their articles of im- 
port, exnort &c., but the above will suffice 


to show that Chin-chew was one of the Ports. 


in Fookien carrying on trade with foreign 
countr'es 3,80 with an extract from the “ Atlas 
Chinensis” by Father Martini, I will have 
done with Chin-chew, and then bring forward 
the merits of the neighbouring city of Chang- 
chow as a port of foreign trade. 


Father Martini speaking of the port says : 
“It is from this town [Chin-chew] and from 
other places in its neighbourhood that the 
large number of ships which trade with 
foreign countries set sail as they have lonz 


‘done; which makes me think that the town 


of Zarte of Marco Polo is not very far from 
here, for he says that it is only five days 
journey from here to Foochow, which he 
calls Fugui; and this town is the same dis- 
tance. 


I know very well that the word Zarte is 
not Chinese, so that it may be possible that 
the Tartars, and Foreigners called some port 
and famous harbour by that name. . I have 
also other reasons for believing such to be 
the case, as will be seen in the description of 
the neighbouring town of Chang-chow, where 
there exist several traces and vestiges of 
Christians who where there formerly.” 


CHine-cHow ph] .—Undoubtedly the 


Prefecture of Chang-chow was, after Chin- 
chew, the next Prefecture of importance in 
Fookien carrying on trade with Foreign 
Countries. | 

Amoy lying on the borders of this Pre- 
fecture, but not within its limits, is generally 
considered by many as a Port of great anti- 
quity. Such is however not the case. 


The port of Amoy, asa Port of Foreign 
trade does not date further back that 1683, 
although, in Coxinga’s time I believe there 
was a Factory started here by the English East 
India Company, which was destroyed on the 
taking of the place by the Tartars, as will 
be seen from the following extract from 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce: (1) 


(9) Pauthier Chine Amien page 360. 
(1) Milburns’ Oriental Commerce Vol. 2 page 546. 
London 1813. 
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“In 1676 a ship was despatched from 
England to Amoy, with a view of establish- 
ing a factory there, in which they succeed- 
ed: but the trade was obstructed by the 
civil war which then raged in China. In 
1680 the Tartars drove the Chinese from 
Amoy destroyed the Company's factory, 


their servants escaping to Tonquim and Ban- | 


tam. In 1684 the Tartar General permit- 


ted the factory to be re-established. In the 


following year the Company's Residents there 
observed that, “having had five months’ 
experience, of the nature and quality of these 
people, they can characterize them no other- 
wise as devils in men’s shapes,” and 
they stated, “that to remain exposed to 
the rapaciousness of the avaricious govern- 
ors, was considered as more detrimental 


than the trade would be beneficial.” The 


factory was, however, continued, till the 
Emperor's edict for confining the trade to 
Canton, compelled them to withdraw.” 

(2) Hai-tsung was before the 
establishment of Amoy, the port of Chang- 
chow and vessels entering within what is 
now called the outer harbour of Amoy went 
direct to Haitsung, and deposited their papers 
with the Magistrate of that city, and then 
moved up to Shihma, where they were secur- 
ed by certain hongs. 

A tolerably large revenue was received 
from the ships resorting to this district. 
In 1577 the duties amounted to only 10,000 
Taels, but in 1584 they were more than 
doubled, (3) 

The office of Collector of Customs which 
had for so many years in existence 
in Chin-chew was in 1473 removed to Foo- 
chow, and the Lewchew Tribute Bearers 
were ordered to take this tribute in future 
to that city. 

This was a t blow to the prosperit 
of Chin-chew, ty from that date the Foreign 


-trade of Fookien gradually diverted to Chang- 


chow. 

During the time of the Mongols, a Chih- 
szi, or master attendant, was stationed in 
the Chang-chow Prefecture, but at what part 


Hia-m 


+ 


Bi 


th — 4F 
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I have searched in vain to find an ac- 
amank of the trade of the Prefecture dur. 
ing its occupation by the Mongols; I can 
however find nothing satisfactory. Foreigners 
from western Asia filled many of the official 


fect for many years. 

I conjecture that Chang-chow was at that 
time looked upon as a subsidiary port to 
Chin-chew and this is the reason we have 
no special mention made concerning its in- 
tercourse with Foreign Countries. (5 ) 

During the Sung Dynasty in 1014 (4) 
there was a ship here from Cambodia with 
a cargo of Red rice, which grain was then, 


bourhood. | 

According to what I have stated in my 
account of Chin-chew the local authorities 
during this Dynasty appear to have been the 
collectors of the Custom’s revenue. 

The earliest record found of a Foreign 
ship visiting this port is in the year 890, (6) 
when a merchant (who appears to have been 
also a high military official) from San-fu-chai 
in Sumatra, the present Palembang, came 
hither with a cargo of Straits’ produce. 


A word upon the spirit of emigration that 
prevails-among the Chang-chow people. 

No where along the whole seaboard of 
China is there to be found a more enterpris- 
ing maritime people than those of this dis- 
trict 


Junks owned by single individuals, but 
chiefly by a company of merchants, were 
once inthe habit of sailing from here to 
Batavia, Samarang, Borneo, Johore, Siam, 
Manila, Sumatra, and to nearly every port 
of importance in the Eastern Archipelago. 


chiefly of coarse earthenware, Tiles, Umbrel- 


oR 


Foo-chih. 


(5) The provinces of Che-kiang, Fuh-keen and 
Kwang-tung, were appointed for the reception 
of foreign ships; and an additional officer was 
appointed at Tseun-chow (Chin-chew). The for- 

gn merchants wished to go to other ports; by 
giving a bond that they had no prohibited 
articles, they were allowed to do so, 
Repository, Vol. I p. 368. 


Chang-chow Foo-chih. (I am not quite 


sure of the year 890 being correct; if I am wrong 
I feel obliged to any one giving the exact date) 


Hia-mén-chih. 


Posts, and a native of that region was Pre- > 


for the first time, cultivated in this neigh- 


(7) Their outward cargoes consisted 
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las, Wooden Shoes, Cloth, and Paper, th- 
ute- 


er with Chang-chow Silks, Gauzes and 
strings; for Thenp-chew was once famous 
for its silk manufactures, more especially its 
velvet. | | 

‘I could relate many other facts, concerning 
the ancient Foreign trade of Chang-chow, 
but this I think will suffice to place it ona 
footing with Chin-chew. 


With an extract from Father Martini con- 


cerning it I will take leave of this district. 


it will prove to be no other than Chin-chew. 

I give below all that I am able to find re- 
garding the merits of Foochow as a port of 

oreign trade. 

The office of collector of customs at Chin- 
chew was temporarily given up in 1373, but 
was re-established on the arrival of certain 
Lewchew ships with tribute, as the Fookien 
Authorities did not wish Foreigners to pry 
into their Provincial Capital, which same 
reason appears to have influenced the Che- 


keang Authorities when they removed the 
collector of customs, formerly stationed at 
Hangchow, to Ningpo. 

Later on in the Ming Dynasty,-: Foreign 
vessels with tribute, frequently resorted to a 
place called (9) Ho-kow near Foochow. 
Being ignorant of the exact locality here 
mentioned, I shall be obliged if any Foo- 
chow resident will kindly enlighten me. 

The reason given for Foreign vessels with 
tribute resorting to this particular locality is, 
that it was from this neighbourhood that 
most of the Interpreters who accompanied — 


“In the Tang Dynasty Chang-chow was 
looked upon as acity of the first rank and 
was also considered such by the Mongols, 
who built the town of Nan-cing, which makes 
me think that at that time a great number of 
ships were in the habit of resorting thither, 
which further leads me to believe, that 
the Zarte of Marco Polo, was some where in 
this neighbourhood. Many traces of Christ- 
ians have also been found here, and also 
: many stones, cut and fashioned in the form 
ign of crosses, with the Image of the Blessed 


AES 


(6) Virgin upon them. Two crosses of the same | the Foreign Embassies to the Capital, were ag 
een kind with lamps hanging upon them were | obtained. ) ie? 
chai also found in the palace of a certain governor Nothing is said regarding what nations re- — ¥ 
ame where there was likewise a very beautiful sorted there, that of w-chew is alone men- 3 ‘ 
marble cross, which the Christians got per- | tioned ‘by name. MS 
hat mission to carry away, and which they placed} (1) It wasin 1473, that the Censor, Chang- be 
) in the church, which we had built there with | seun petitioned the Emperor Cheng-hwa, to ny 
of much pomp, and devotion. There are to be | remove the office of collector of Customs to. BA 
ris- found in this city other marks of the Christ- | Foochow, which was considered to be a grave is 
lis- ian religion, whether they be ancient or} error by many. Accordingly there were two 1% 
modern, is not known ; this is certain, that Buildings outside the city of Foochow set a Bi 
but I saw ata learned man’s house an old parch- part for the reception of Foreign Envoys. ee 
ere ment book, wherein the greatest part of the/Qne was called the T'sing-kung-chang, the Bs? 
to Holy Scriptures was written in Gothic cha- | other Hwai- uan-yi. Many of the attend- i 
am, racters; I offered a sum of money for it but | ants of the Envoys remained in these Build- i 
ort the person though he knew nothing of the|ings under the care of the Authorities until 2 
. Christian religion would not part with it,/the return of the Embassadors from the p3 
ted - because it was a book that had been preserv- | Capital. These attendants were, later on, as? 
-el- ed in his family a long time, and which his | allowed to go wherever they chose, and they ue 
ne ancestors regarded as a rare and valuable | were guilty of many irregularities that were Ps 
4 piece of furniture.” (8) before unknown. Such are the few facts I AS 
Foocow am unable to find | have been able to learn regarding Foochow, 
an rd i Chi Book I ha .._|as & Port of Foreign trade. a3 
I consider that M. Pauthier, for t of 
amined, of a trade with India being carried was 
was at Foochow during, or before, the Mongol | the river Min not flowing by Foochow ¥ 
for- Dynasty. I hope others will be induced to | the 
by tention. as in the | 2% it did in Marco Polo's time, for the Bridge 
ited give this matter their best attention, as in the £ Fooch 2) built I beli 5 
nese event of no recorded evidence being met of Foochow (2) built — = 


with regarding such a trade, my theory con- | 
cerning the city of Kangiu or Fugui, which | 
Marco Polo says was resorted to by ships 


from India, will be greatly strengthened and 


(8) Therenot Voyages enrieux. Vol. 3, p. 157. 
Paris 1666. This is a most curious fact and 
seems to point to the existence of Christianity 

_ in this neighbourhood before the Jesuits came— 

' for we have here a Jesuit himself finding traces 

_ of Christianity that had been flourishing here 
— to the advent of his order. Here is much 
ood for thought and speculation. | 


© iia ey 


kwo li ping shoo. 


is bridge [of Foochow] is reported to have 
been built eight hundred years ago. Social life . 
of the Chinese. By J. Doolittle Vol. 1, p. 24. 
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years ago, is a standing protest against that | capable of infinite variety. Search the 
re peal | P world around and you will not find 
will now bring this second part of my|two minds alike. Looking no deeper 


Paper to a close, having, I think, given sufii- than the surface, we might be excused 


cient proof that Chin-chew, and Chang-chow | 
are ancient ports of Fookien trading with for saying that the great mass of man- 
India, during, and even long before, Marco! kind has sunk to one dead level; we 


Polo’s time, while the Port of Foochow in| might even be excused for saying that 
this particular, in comparison with the above; the great mass of men have no minds 
cities is but of yesterday. ‘at all, so utterly are they engrossed in — 


the merits of the mere pleasures of sense, and neces- 
pore | sitics of the. flesh. But, breakin; 


time are nil, and if the researches of others. through the crust of earth, we find hid 


ove my conclusion correct we shall have to| in the dark mine, some sterling gold, 
{ook for Zaitun in some other direction than; & mind, differing in each man, and 
Chin-chew. marking an individuality of being, and 

I will in the next paper bring together alli'even in the most obtuse, shewing a 
that has been written about Zaitun by Arab: power of discussing certain questions, 
and other writers, and likewise give a short 44,4 discerning between moral good 
description, of the rearing of Stikworms in and evil. We may not wonder then 


ot Bookie subject ne ‘fore | 
never before) minds which have been taught to 


discussed, and from this I hope to show that 
the Zaitun of Marco Polo, was a Port situa- USe this discriminative faculty should 


ted at no great distance up the Chang-chow not be willing to accept the dictum of 
river and probably near the site at present! standard works, but choose rather to 
occupied by the city of Hai-t‘sung. work out conclusions for themselves, 
| A wind in the process of reasoning 
feels its liability to error, and whilst it 
jadmires and looks up with reverence 
to those great intellects, by which God 
{has ennobled our race, it knows that 
Man was made a reasonable being,! sameness of constitution gives a like 
capable of distingnishing between right’ liability to error; hence mind cannot 
and wrong. Were it otherwise, and accept the decision of mind without 
the Omniscient Creator had seen fit-'to, question, This begets conflict, which 
make him, like a well arranged machine, conflict we have seen carried on, from 
to travel on a level track, incapable of the days when Egyptian priests and 
turning to the right of left, the present: Greek philosophers sought to unravel 
condition of the world could not possi-: the mysteries of being, and still con- 
bly exist. Starting from his Maker’s' tinnes with unceasing vigor. 
hand, each being would revolve in the; Diversity of mind introduced to 
eternal, but narrow path of right, and; the RecorpER some tw months ago, 
we may safely conclude that the law;an article on the Lord’s Day, by 
of right once laid down, there would!S. A. As might have been expected 
be no desire to question it or put it to it bronght on conflict. Some think 
the test. It will be readily agreed that it had best not have been publish- 
it cannot be thus with man; by the ed, others the reverse. The belief 
law of his nature given to him by God,; and practice of the Sabbath is, at 


THE SABBATH. 


BY F. H. EWER. 


_he must search out the facts, look back-; present, in an unsatisfactory — state, 


ward tothe beginning, compare the|not alone in the world at large, but 


middle, and by help of the prophetic also amongst those who profess that 


power of the mind, look forwards to' close communion with Christ, which 
the end, and seek to satisfy that mind, constitutes membership with _ his 
of the right or wrong of any que:tion) church. In so much that whilst pro- 
brought under notice. ! fessing to keep it in virtue of the 4th 

The new mind developed into the! commandment of the decalogue, it is 
world is not a mere reflex of something notorious that the requirements of that 
gone before; the mind like the face is command are set aside, and except in a 
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very small community, the first day’s 
observances do not in any measure 
agree with the observances of the 
Jewish Sabbath. That there is a di- 
versity of opinion with regard to the 
Sabbath is certain, and it is well that 
it should shew itselfas in the articles 
in question, and should certainly be 
met with something better than the | 
communication of the 8rd March, which | 
means nothing, except that the writer | 


is displeased with S. A. for writing, does | 


not agree with the Editor for publishing, | 
and somewhat roughly accuses S. A. of: 
want of study and reading upon the 
matter, and the advice to refer to stand- 
ard works will not much help to a 
settlement ofthe question. Multiplic- 
ity of books, means multiplicity of 
opinions, which have led to the present 
multiplicity of doctrines and practice. 
Christians have but one standard work, 
the Bible, and by putting aside all) 
other would be authority, and coming: 
to this one plain standard, can we 
alone hope to arrive at any thing like: 
unity of opinion upon this and kindred | 
subjects. S. A. has pretty clearly sta-, 
ted the first-institution of the seventh 
day, and shewn how that by reason of 
the sparseness of material we can come 
to no certain conclusion as to its ob- 
servance. The early ihhabitants of the 
earth were rebuked for sins, but Sab- 
bath breaking was not imputed to 
them as asin, though after the estab- 
lishment of the Sabbath by law, the 
prophets are loud in rebuking the 
Jews for this crime. The Sabbath 
cannot have been honoured by the) 
majority of the Antidiluvians, for we! 
can hardly suppose that they were 
more careftl in keeping that day, than. 
in keeping the moral law. And we 
may reasonably suppose, that it was 
then, as now, 2 few men observed the 
day, as one hallowed by Jehovah, and 
by Him set apart for his special service 
and worship; a large number kept it 
as a pleasant respite from toil, and 
did a little bit of worship, a good deal | 


argument that God did not wish his 


people to observe the seventh day, 
and I can well picture to myself, the 
high priest of the family, the venerable 
patriarch, surrounded by his household, 
offering on the appointed day prayers 
and sacrifices to the Great Creator, 
and adding burnt sacrifices for those 
who were compelled to be absent with 
the distant herds. We might now ask, 
what is the practice of the Great In- 
stitutor? Of the Spiritual Sabbath we 
ean know nothing. The human mind is 
overwhelmed as it seeks to picture 
the sublimity of that eternal Sabbath 
which knows no time or measurement 
of days.—In the vast creation, which in 
Him moves, and lives, and has its being, 
we can see no Sabbath, all is never rest- 
ing activity; on earth nature never 
wearies in her ceaseless round, ignorant 
alike of days, or months, or years; in 
the boundless expanse the glorious 
lights move on and know no resting 
place; nay, rather, if philosophers teach 
aright, to rest would be destruction: 
except with men there can be no seventh 
day. “The Sabbath was made for man.” 

S.A, hasalso shewn that the command 
made the Sabbath a purely Jewish 
institution ; but still we may not sup- 
pose that the yventile nations were re- 
leased from the moral laws, because 
the Great Law giver, saw fit to make 
them more visibly his own, and stamp 
them with His approval. The four 
first commands were peculiarly suited 
to separate the Hebrews from a sinful 
and idolatrous world, and this separa- 
tion was the law’s actual effect, as St. 
Panl tells us; and the prophets al- 
though very zealous for the due ob- 


servance of the sabbath, do not urge - 


the gentile world: to keep it, but seem 
to rezard it as a peculiar covenant be- 
tween the Jewish nation and Jehovah, 
and such gentiles as He in his great 
giace, should see fit to bring into the 
Jewish church. | 

The observance of this sabbath is 
easily collected. The command says 


of pleasure, and a little bit of busi-! “thou shalt not do any work, nor any 
ness, according to their own convenience;' body that is within thy gates. This 
whilst the largest portion of men knew also is the spirit of the regulation given 
nothing of it, or were utterly careless’ in the wilderness of sin, where the 
concerning it. Of course this is no’ sabbath was observed as a matter of 
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concerning them? Whosoever there- 


- This would seem to fix the written 
law as a perpetual unchanging ordi- 


all the laws and religious observances 
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course, though by some not Strictly, 
for they went out to gather manna on 
that. day; they were also then com- 


manded to a stricter observance, for 


every man was to abide in his place on 
that day. The resting from work was 
so strict, that not even in harvest time 
were they allowed to labor on the 
seventh, under penalty of death, nor 
were they permitted to kindle fire on 
that day. Here then is the letter of 
those commands, of which whosover 
shall offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all. And what saith the Saviour 


fore shall break one of the least of these 
commands, and shall teach men so, 
shall be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven,’. “Till heaven and earth 

ass away, one jot or one tittle shall 
In no wise pass away till all be fulfilled.” 


nance, and not the devalogue alone, but 


as published in the law and the pro- 

hets. Where are the Christians who 

eep the jot and the tittle of these 
laws? Does the Episcopalian who in 
guilded carriage drives to his Cathedral 
Church and in pompous ceremonials, 
by his own mouth, or by the mouths 
of those who minister under him, 
publishes the ten commands, which he 
does not even try to keep? Does the 
vicar who breaks the monotony of 
daily absence from his charge, by rid- 
ing in his chariot or on horse’ back to 
his parish church, to bid his neglected 
flock carry a burden, which he himself 
will not touch? Does he who hires a 
a man, carriage and horses, and drives 
to some Church far or near, to hear a 
favorite minister, and when the work 
is done bids him come on the morrow 
for his hire, under the idea that it is sin- 
fulto pay money on the Sunday? And 
in this last case, by no means uncom- 
mon, we may see how that straining 
at the letter, the end is missed altogeth- 
er. The command speaks of work, and 
the Sabbath. observer eschews that 
which it is inconvenient to keep, and 
in its place rigidly observes that which 
is not commanded, nay by so doing he 


written “the wages of him that is 
hired shall not abide with thee all night 
until the morning.” And inevery divi- 
sion of the church, examples of practice 
might be quoted to show that Sunda 

isnot an observance of the Sabbat 

of the decalogue. Are Christians then 


commands? We must look to the 


Christ when preaching on the mount, 
had not long commenced his public 
ministrations, he was — toa 
people who understood him not; it 


would have been useless for him to 


have told them of his finished work, 
how it should blet out for ever the 
law of ordinances, and introduce them 
to the law of liberty; but from that 
mount he trod a weary pilgrimage 
until he reached Calvary’s hill, and 
giving up his body to the Roman 
soldiers, they hung him on the tree, 
whilst with his own mouth he declared 
the law fulfilled and his work finish- 


ed, and left to his followers the charge . 


of making plain the mysteries. And 
to their practice and teaching must we 
look. As is well known they kept 
both the Jewish Sabbath and the first 


day ofthe week. The breach of the | 


Sabbath was not a complaint against 
the apostles, although the Saviour him- 
self was often accused of it. Such was 
the state of things to the end of the 
inspired narrative, and history shews 
that it continued some time after. It 
is probable that the Jewish converts 
still retained the Mosaic Sabbath even 
as they retained circumcision, while 
the gentile converts observed the first 
day of the week, andthe church in 
common out of mutual respect, kept 
both days, until as Jewish converts 
became fewer and their churches died 
out, this remnant of the ancient dis- 
pensation died out also. And thus a 
change was fairly brought about, and 
the heavy burden of a double observ- 
ance got rid of, and the sweet memor 

of the Saviour’s victory over deat 

touched a chord of deeper sympathy, 
though it did not banish the memory 
of the Spirit’s victory over Chaos. 
And those Christians whose consciences 


rather breaks a command, for it is 


are tender with regard tothe deca- 


guilty of a continual breach of God’s | 


Bible for a solution of the difficulty. - 
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but let them remember that if they live 


. induce some of its friends to continue the 


--winner of their existence. At Home itis the 
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logue, may call this the ancient Sabbath 
transferred to the first day of the week, 


by the law they are debtors to do the 
whole law. And let those who are 
satisfied with the law of liberty, not 
be offended with their brethren, but 
remember that the kingdom of Heaven 
is not in times and seasons and observ- 
ing of Sabbaths, but in fulfilling the 


law of love. 
(To be continued. ) 


NOTES QUERIES AND REPLIES. 
INSURANCE IN CHINA. 


No1tE 6.—The columns of the RECORDER, 
under new arrangements, being open to a more 
varied. discussion of subjects than hitherto, I 
purpose making a few remarks respecting 
“ Life Insurance in China,” trusting it will 


subject, and call attention toa topic which 
has hitherto been almost wholly neglected. 
On the advantages of Life Insurance it is 
needless to dilate, and its necessity is amply 
shown from the timely aid given to many who 
have been suddenly deprived of the bread- 


rule — not the exception to insure. Why 
should the reverse be in China? 

The only answer I can suggest is, the very 
high extra premium charged beyond that paid 
in England on the plea of the unhealthiness of } 
this country, and the risks attending a resident. 

But it must be borne in mind that when the 
Tables of Insurance were first formed, the 
long sea voyage was the route to and fro, 
little was known of the country, and even that, 
was of an unfavorable nature. The general 
mortality of Hongkong, and that of the Eng- 
lish Troops at Amoy in 1842-1848, the 
swampy unhealthiness of Shanghai when first 
opened united to give this unsatisfactory im- 
mesg But now this is all changed.—Hong- 

ong stands well in the Sanitary scale, Amoy 
(Kulangseu) is one of the healthiest spots on 
the Coast, Shanghai of the past is a myth, and 
Shanghai of the present is with average care as | 
healthy as Great Britain and the United States. 
A material aid to retaining one’s condition is 
now obtained from the numerously improved 
travelling facilities on the Coast and inland, 
and the very recent boon of getting home 
cheaply, speedily, and well by the Canal route. 
Every medical man will tell you that a change 
of scene, however small, is one of the best 
panaceas for restoring health and preventing 
the mind ‘from drifting into the monotonous 
routine, when the excitement of business is 
non-existent, itis too apt to do. From my 
own personal experience, I have felt this, and 


their business from five ¢o six months withous 
much detriment, and were deterred only by 
the expenses of the Overland Route. This 


we trust shortly will be obviated, and if the | 


the P. & O. Co., don’t doit, others will. . 

In conclusion I may remark that in the early 
days of Foreign residence in China the Order 
of Saint Benedict was little known, now it is 
an increasing and flourishing institution. . 

I have given somewhat roughly my reasons 
for materially reducing the Rates current for 
Life Insurance in China, They are not intend- 
ed to apply to any persons under 18 years of 
age, and asthe Home Offices persistently 
ignore the subject, I think there is an excel- 
lent field for starting a “ Life .Insurance 
Office” in China. It must however be an in- 
dependent one, and not amalgamated with a 
Fire Office as at Home, and should the Scale 
of Premiums be moderate, (allowance being 
made when absent from China) there would 
be no lack of support. The Office should be 
open to all classes of Risks, Professional, 
Mercantile, the Army and Navy, and Mer- 
cantile Marine. The evidence of the Medical 
men atthe various Ports would materially 
assist in forming a basis on which the pre- 


mium onthe various classes of risks should . 


be apportioned. 
T. H. C. 


THE HORNED CITRON. 


Nore 7.—It is a curious coincidence 
that the horned citron, or ‘hie -F- 


Fuh-shou-kan, carried in the hand by 
the Chinese, and connected, as the 
name implies, with Buddha, should 
have been one of the four sacred plants 
carried in the hand by the Jews at their 
celebration of the feast of tabernacles. 
The willow, another of the Jewish 
symbols, carried in the right hand, is 
also a favourite tree with the Chinese. 
The dust of the flour of the tabernacle 
directed to be used, in Numbers, Ch. V. 
and verse 17, as an ordeal in cases of 
jealousy, has its exact counterpart in 
Chinese medicine. The ashes of the 
temple censers, the ashes, or calcined 
clay from the fire-stove, sacred to the 
Kitchen-god, the dust from near the 
bed’s head of a virtuous widow,—the 
dust from the top of a beam of the 
house, are all used as charms, or reme- 
dies, in hemorrhage or discharges. 
Many other instances of similarity 
between Hebrew and Chinese customs 


that even a few weeks in England, has proved 
of lasting benefit. As trade ruled in Foochow 
last season many could have been absent trom | 


might be instanced. 
F, Porter 
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DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE. | 


Mies 8.—The Chinese Empire—China Proper—is div ided into 18 provinces, 
which are subdivided into:— 
181 Departments. 
a 43 Sub-departments. 
| 209 Major Districts. 


1,279 Minor. do. 
. _ An analysis of these figures will be found below. 
rovince Japital City. = = 
Chih-li........ ait Pao-ting fu. 11 | .. | 23 | 128 | 157 
Kiang-su..... JL tik _Kiang-ning fu 3] 6 62; 79 
Ngan-hui.... Ngan-king fu Wit 8 9} 50| 67 
Kiang-si...... YT. pty | Nan-ch‘ang fu val 75} 92 
Che-kiang ... | Hang-chow fu At Kit 11 1/ 90 
Fokien.......jfig 342 | Foo-chow fu... ity JAF | 10 2| 62] 74 
| Hu-nan....... Fj Chang-sha fa fe KF Oi GCAl 
Shan-tung.... Chi-nan fu .. HF 107° .. 117 t 
Shan-ai nt | f | 
Shan-si....+.. py ai-ynan fu .. JR RY) 9 | .. | 16 85 | 110 
Shan-si ...... pty | Si-ngan fu.... py ti 
Szu-chuen.. . il Ch‘éng-tu fu. |. 81981-1158 152 
Kuang-tung . Kuang-chow fu 2341): 98 100 
Kuang-si .... py | Kuei-lin fu... WE | 11 18 | 47] 7 
Yun-nan....../42 Yun-nan fu.. fF | 14 291 39] 87 
Kuei-chow.... | Kuei-yang fa BA 12} 5 | 14! 33] 64 
| a 
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FORMO3A INDIGO. 


‘Nore 9.--I was led to examine the Formosa 


Indigo last year with the idea of writing a 


ron it, bat I did not, and threw my notes 


‘away. The followiag, however, is a summary 


of the examination so far as my memory car- 


ries me. 
The Indigo is sent to the market in the 


two qualitics of Indigo, the first and second, 
made respectively from two species of the 
Indigo plant. Both are inferior from their 
wretched manufacture, but I have no doubt 
that the first quality if properly manipulated, 
from the first, would turn out a superior arti- 
cles Indeed, I hesitate not to say that a 
foreigner if he only knew a little chemistry 
and how practically-to work up the material, 
could make a good thing out of it. I would 
recommend it as a field to those who complain 
that tea and silk are used unpin China, and 
that naught but the hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick, is to be got out of them. 
From an analysis ofa definite portion of 
the first quality, Formosa Indigo I derived, 
Carbonate of Lime &e., ....... ,, 


The analysis of the second. quality gave | 


nearly similar results, say only a fraction less 
The purified Indigo left asa resultant of 
both analyses was in the broker’s nomencla- 
ture low, particularly No, 2, and proved want 
of oxigination in the process of manufacture, 
as well as, I should presame, bad preparation 
of the leaves and stalks. I say presume, be- 
cause from talking on the subject with Cininese 
merchants and from what sources of informa- 
tion I could elsewhere get, I came to this con- 
clusion. 
The better quality Indigo as coming fro 

Formosa prepared, say, as I did it, could not 
be laid down under § 14 a ewt, nor the second 
under $'2. As itis doubtful if either would 
fetch 6, shillings a pound in the foreign market 
the prospect looked blank against them. Still, 
as I said, the initial substance is there, only re- 
quiring the man to develop it from the 
beginning. The Formosa method of prepara- 
tion is not merely bad, it-could not be worse, 
either for making 1 good article or making 
that article economically. Were I a merchant, 
I know what I would do. However that is 


‘neither here nor there, and I drop. the 


subject. 


QUERIES. 


8. Chinese Christian Emperors —Has 
any €hinese Emperor ever embraced 
or shewn any sympathy with Christ- 
lanity ? | 


Missionary. 


9. Place of Honour— When and how 
was the eo of honor changed from 
right to left in China? 

Official. 


10. Human Milk.—Does the prac- 
tice of selling hnman milk exist among 
the Chinese? How are the children 


condition of a paste, or semi-solid. There are ! nourished if the milk destined for them 


used in other ways? 


| Philantbropist. 
11. Emperor of China.—How old is 
the present Emperor? What is his 


‘birthday? When does he become of 


age? Whatis the Chinese legal ma- 
jority for their rulers and for the com- 
mon people? 
Hwanti. 
12. Adulteration of Opium.-—What 
are the native adulterations of opium, 
if any? | 
Merchant. 
13. The Sabbath._—What traces of 
the sabbath are to be found in China? 
Sabbatarian. 
14, Tree and Serpent Worship.— 
What traces of these are to be found 
in China ? | 


15. Growth of Native Opium.—Can 
any of your readers give us a7 1e- 
liable information about the cultiva- 


tion of the poppy inthe provinces, the: 


uantity grown, smoked and exported 
(. e. from one province or place to 
another) and the price thereof, com- 
pared with Indian opium? Does the 
native mode of preparation differ - from 
the Indian? hy is it, as it is said, 
more fragrant and not so strong and 
therefore less hurtful than the foreign 
drug? 

_ Aborigines.. 

16. Fanning Mill.—Is the fanning 
mill (or wind-zill), which is used in 
some parts of China by farmers to 
separate the chaff from the grain, a 
native invention, or is it derived from 


|abroad? and was the fanning mill now 


used in the United States and, doubt- 
less, also.in Great Britain, originally, 
derived from China? 
Son of an American farmer. 
17-20. About Paul Siu and Candida. 


—From Sir John Davis’ “China” 1 — 


find that Paul Siu was a Christian Chi- 
nese Kolaou (principal minister) of the 


Druid. 
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Ming dynasty, and through him that 
Adam Schaal, a Jesuit missionary was 
employed by the emperor Tsung-ching. 
He was retained by Sun-chi after his 
conquest of the Chinese empire. 
is official was a native of Shanghai 
and was baptized by Mathew Ricci, 
as was his danghter, who went by the 
_ name of Candida; of course their faith 
must have been that of the Romish 
for Protestant Missions 
ad not then been established in China. 

It may be wellto mention that a 
Kolaou is bound to accompany his 
master, the emperor, in all his worship, 
and when he kneels down and makes 
his Kow-tow (knocking of the head) 
before the-idol, his ministers as well as 
his domestic attendants, who are pre- 
sent must do the same. I am at a loss 
to comprehend if Paul Siu had his part 
of the service dispensed with; if not, he 
must have performed his share. I may 
give my humble opinion that Paul Siu 
and his daughter were Christians of 
Rieci’s stamp, who allowed the Chris- 
tians to assist and co-operate, at the 
worship of idols &c., provided they 
took means, either openly or privately, 
‘to make at the same time their devo- 
tion to the cross. 

After making a careful investigation 
into the matter, I am not able to find 
out the pedigree of this individual, and 
would be glad to meet with a reply to 
the following questions. 

17.—What was the surhame and 
Official name of Paul Siu in Chinese ? 

18.—In what part of Shanghai was 
he born? 


19.—What was the ‘name of his 


22. Foreigners” versus “ Lekim 
With all due respect to the Author- 
,Ities whose duty it is to levy the 
inland tax on opium from Chinese, I 
| would ask, is “ opium” the legal proper- 
ty of the toreigner who impo 


| whoever likes to seize it and carry it 
away by force, whilst being transported 
trom one foreign hong to another, both 
‘of which hongs are in the prescribed 


limits of a Treaty port commonly term. 


ed The Settlement ? 
May 27th, 1870. 


23. “Grease Tree” versus “ Tallow 
| Tree—Can any of the readers of the 
ReEcorver tell, whether the tree men- 


Pax. 


tioned in “ Notes and Queries ” of Feb. 


15th as the “ Grease Tree” is the same 
as the one here generally called the 
“ Tallow tree ” ? 

S. 


REPLIES. 
Reply to query No. 2, on page 23.— 


The character or it is written 


both ways,—is pronounced in Canton 
_ kip,—and is explained in Chinese dic- 


'tionaries by I, to take by 
force, to plunder. Two extracts from the 


= [& Zé will shew its use when that 


Ay $4, and in a late proclamation it 


father in-law? | jis also used in the same sense, [Jp 


20.— W hat was the name,,in Chinese, 
of his daughter Candida? 

Any answer to the above will oblige. 
Bi G Mincarn. 
' Foochow, 6th June, 1870. . 


21. Pelygamy.—Are the Chinese 
who enjoy the tte of British 
protection entitled to have a. plurality 
of wives, or should they be restricted 
to one, each, in-case they desire to ap- 


roach the: h neal altar. Z 


-. Foochow, May 27th, 1870. 
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The Buddhists seem to have chosen 
it without reference to sense, to rep- 


‘resent the 500 years period, or Kulpa. 
In.a tract whic 


py it is frequently used, as 


Here itg meaning is pretty plain. It is 


| wh: rts it and 
| Pays duty on it, or is it the property of 
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used for Buddhas’ name, thus 


the following line it is used in the 
sense of bringing out of hell yz TE 


F. H.C. 
Canton. 


Reply to Query No. 5, 0n page 23.— 
If the Lady who wishes to know some- 
thing of the women of China, is study- 
ing Chinese, and can obtain the rn | 
, she will find it as interesting 

a book as most Chinese works, and I 
have no donbt your readers would like 
to see some translations of it, from her 
en, published in the RecorvErR. The 
book is scarce, and a good price is asked 
for itin Canton. It contains, I think, 
12 vols. and is illustrated with many 


plates. 
Canton. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
IN PEKING. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder: — 

In connection with the Annual Meeting 
of the “North China Mission” of the 
A. B. C. F. M. recently held in Peking, one 
evening was given to a “Conference of 
Missions” to which all friends of missions 
were invited. It Tr was an occasion 
of exceeding interest and profit, represent- 
ing the experiences of six different Mission- 
ary organizations, and many years of labor 
and observation. 7 

Let me give, not from notes taken “on the 
spot,” but from memory a brief account of 

e interesting discussions of that evening. 

At the outset, Hon. S. Wells Williams, 
conducted a devotional service of half an 
hour. Rev, J. Edkins of the London Mis- 
sion Society, then took the chair and an- 
nounced the following topics of discussion. 


The chairman then, as a fitting introduc- 
tion to the discussion of the first topic, read 
some extract from two volumes recently 
issued by the London Missionary Society, 
upon the importance of early implanting in 
the minds of native Christians the idea that 
the propagation of the truth among their 
countrymen is their own work, and that the 
building of churches and the support of a 
Christian Ministry was a burden which 
must eventually rest entirely upon their 
own shoulders. Dr. Williams stated that, 
although the topic did not come exactly 
within his line of missionary labor, yet he 
thought that great care should be taken not 
to render too much assistance to native 
churches; that they could only develop into 
vigorous, healthy life, by being taught from 
the very first to do for themselves and to 
depend upon themselves; and he referred 
to some statements from a missionary in 
Syria, tothe effect that in the work hei 
those who had received the greatest amount 
of assistance, and for the longest period of 
time, were most determined in their opposi- 
tion to making any effort to have the native 
churches 

A missionary from Tientsin gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the native 
church in that city, in connection with the 
labors of the London Missionary Society. 
The church has assumed the entire support- 
of its native preacher, and this has been 
done without any special pressure from the 
missionary brethren. At Taku, also, the 


donations which cost them something, and 
thus the spirit of self-support is being rap- 
idly developed among them. At still an- 
other out-station, a sufficient sum of money 
was pledged to rent a Chapel, before a single 
convert was won. The brother thought it 
to be of great importance to use the money 
contributed in such a way that those giving 
could see what became of it, and so come 
to feel that it was sinply an investment of 
their money in the Master's cause, and that 
the returns were daily ceming back to them. 

Another missionary told us that the ser- 


jmon of “Blind Hohannes” with which all 


the readers of the “ Missionary Herald” are 
familiar, had been preached to his little flock 
and that as a consequence some were giving 
a tithe and some half a tithe of their scant 

incomes to the treasury of the church. He 


lst.—“ By what means can the spirit of 
seif-support be most rapidly develo 
among the native churches under our care.” 


thought it might sometimes have a health- 


.ful influence if the brethren treated the 


native churches as the mother bird does her 


2nd.—*In preparing for missionary work, little ones, when teaching them to fly, lift 
‘them out of the nest, and- let them drop. 

| Thus the hour allotted: to the discussion 
of the first topic was filled full of valuable 
remarks, embodying the expcrience of many 


and in training native pastors, and native 
women, to what extent should the study of 
the classical language and literature of China 
be pursued.” 7 
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years of service in the various departments 
of missionary work in this and other lands. 
To reproduce all the valuable suggestions, 
as to the means to be used in the develop- 
ment of independent churches in China 
would be impossible. I have but given you 
a few of the points made in the discussion. 
The conference then passed to the con- 


sideration of the second subject, and the 


value of “the Classical language and litera- 
ture of China” to the missionary cause, was 
discussed for another hour. 

Without giving in detail the remarks inade 
upon this theme, it may be sufficient to say 


that the discussion was opened by a most | 


able argument by one eminently well quali- 
fied to speak upon the subject, in favor of a 
thorough study of the classical language and 
literature, both by the foreign missionary ald 
the native preacher. He insisted that the 
writings of Confucius contained a code of 
morality so pure, of s0 great influence with 
the educated classes of Chinese, and so held 
in reverence by all grades of Luinanity here, 
that to seek to up root it would be worse than 
wasted labor, and that to acknowledge ignor- 
ance concerning it, would be, at once espect- 
ally on the part of native preachers, to forfeit 
all the respect of the literati and to loose all 
wer of reaching them with the Gospel. 
While expressly holding up the infinitely 
greater value and power of the Bible with 
its Christ as the only hope of China, the 
speaker argued that the missionary should 
make use of the power contained in the 


+ writings of the Chinese philosopher as a 


weapon far too powerful to be laid aside. 
As the Gospel of Christ was added to the 
Jaw of Moses, so he would add the salvation 
of the Bible to the moral code of Confucius, 
This. argument was answerd by another per- 
haps as able, denying the value of those 
writings in the missionary work, oe 
that the books of Confucius as explained an 
accepted by Chinese scholars were Atheisti- 
eal, and hence incapable of any assimilation 
or combination of any sort with the truth 
held by Ministers of Christ. While admit- 
tiny that the books referred to may have 
bad originally an idea of deity in them, he 
held that all traces of any such truth had 
been destroved by later explanation aad 
that being thus received and explained, they 


were of no practical value, nor indeed would 


it be safe to make use of them until a correct 
statement of the original ideas of the books 
should have been prepared and received by 
tle Chinese. 

Here was a Qistinet point of difference in 
the opinions held by the various brethren, 


| given to Chinese classics, but on the other 
parts of the question the two views here 
noticed were well developed and thoroughly 
discussed. It was especially a discussion of 
intense interest and of great value to those 
missionaries, who, like the writer of this arti- 
cle, have lately come to the field, and have 

et to decide whether to know or not to | 

now the writings of that celebrated charac- 
ter in Chinese history. And I douht not they , 
went from the conference cheered, strength- 
ened. and it may be somewhat enlightened hy 
‘the consideration of two topics so thorough- 
ly practical, and so vital to the success of 
their work. 


CHAPPELL. 


DEATH. 


At the Methodist Mission, Tientsin, June Ist 1870, 
BENJAMIN BERKELEY, son of the Rev. B. B. and Mra, 
E. TURNOCK ; aged 13 months and 5 days, 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


Several pamphlets in Chinese have 
been sent us by F H. Ewer Esq. of 
Caton, wno prepared them hoping to 
‘Interest and benefit the Chinese. One 
‘is on Arithmetic, one on Astronomy, 
_and tavo on Geography. Three other 
pamphlets on the latter subject have 
been prepared, but are not yet pub- 
lished. He has in course of prepara- 
‘tion a work on ancient and modern 
Ifistory. He can supply the. geog- 
iraphy above mentioned at $2.00 per 
.100, and the astronomy at $1.50 per 
100. Mr. Ewer has made a somewhat 
free use of Canton local characters 
which will prevent the wide circulation 
of these pamphlets, out of that province. 


We have reveived. A Note, On- Sol- 
itaire, with 20 illustrations by Prof. Lee . 
of Peking, and a letter concerning Chi- 
inese Christians at Honduras, by Rev. 
‘John Macgowan, and an article On 
_Chinese Oaths and Swearing. The 
‘wishes of the author of the latter arti- 
cle shall be faithfully carrie out. 


TERMS OF THE CHINESE RECORDER, when mailed 
postage’ paid, to any of the ports of China, or of 
Japan, or to Anstralia, India, Java, Manilla, Siam, 
_ Singapore and the United States $2.25—to England 
vid Southamton, $2.40--to Germany and Belgium, rid 
Southamton $3.00—to France, vid Marseilles $2.00 
| (prepayment of postage being impossible.) Paid in 
England, eleven shillings, sent vid Southamton. Paid 
in the United States in currency and sent vid Pacific 


and on tiis point the whole discussion cen- ; Mail $ 4.00, 

Anything offered for publication as Articles, Notes, 
Queries, and Replies, &c., may be sent direct to the 
Editor of the CHINESE RCCORDER, Foochow. 


tered. Some were of opinion that in training 
native women littl: or no place should be 
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